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Have  you  heard  about? 


The  Retarded  Child  and  His 
Family:  The  Effects  of  Home 
and  Institution 

John  Fotheringham,  et  al.  In  this 
study,  the  effects  of  home  and 
institutional  care  on  the  retarded 
child  and  his  family  are  compared. 
Also  included  is  an  assessment  of 
the  alternatives  to  home  and  insti- 
tution. This  book  has  been  called 
‘a  work  of  great  science  and  love’ 
by  one  critic.  $2.75 

The  Adult’s  Learning  Projects: 

A Fresh  Approach  to  Theory  and 
Practice  in  Adult  Learning 

Allen  Tough.  Based  on  eleven  new 
studies,  this  book  presents  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  delib- 
erate adult  learning  efforts,  ranging 
from  individual  to  group  learning, 
structured  and  unstructured.  $4.00 

Moral  Education  in  the  Schools 

Clive  Beck.  A practical  guide  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  discuss  value 
questions  with  their  students. 
Teaching  methods  and  course 
outlines  for  kindergarten  to  grade 
1 3 are  suggested.  $1 .25 

Present  Trends  and  Future 
Developments  in  Education: 

A European  Perspective 

Torsten  Husen.  A collection  of 
three  essays  examining  the  pur- 
poses of  futurologic  studies  in 
education,  the  school  in  contem- 
porary society,  and  the  functions 
of  schools  in  the  future.  $2.20 

The  World  of  the  Child 

Paul  Park,  et  al.  Presenting  a child- 
centered  approach  to  teaching  and 
learning,  this  teachers  guide 
shows  how  the  real  and  immediate 
world  of  the  child  can  be  used  to 
stimulate  his  curiosity.  $1.65 

A Mathematical  Model  for  an 
Educational  System 

William  McReynolds.  A valuable 
new  mathematical  model  for 
assessing  the  effects  of  various 
policies  and  forecasting  transition 
flows  in  school  systems.  $5.75 


Evaluation  in  Geography: 

A Resource  Book  for  Teachers 

Nallamma  Senathirajah  and  Joel 
Weiss.  This  book  is  designed  to 
meet  changing  evaluation  require- 
ments and  to  assist  teachers  in 
constructing  classroom  tests  that 
measure  clearly  defined  learning 
outcomes.  Of  interest  to  teachers 
in  all  areas  of  social  studies.  $3.60 

Alternatives  in  Education 

Bruce  Rusk,  Editor.  Alternative 
approaches  to  education  are 
explored  by  such  outstanding 
educators  as  Ivan  lllich,  Patrick 
Suppes,  Neil  Postman,  Jean 
Vanier,  Northrop  Frye,  and 
Vinh  Bang.  $2.25 

Ontario  Elementary  School 
Enrollment  Projections  to  1981/82, 
Part  2 (1971  Projection),  No.  6 

Cicely  Watson,  et  al.  Estimates  of 
elementary  school  enrollment,  both 
public  and  separate,  by  grade  for 
use  in  the  counties.  Projections 
for  five  cities  are  included.  $3.75 

Enrollment  in  Ontario  Colleges  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology: 
Projections  to  1981/82  (1970 
Projection),  No.  7 

Cicely  Watson,  et  al.  An  account 
of  the  development  of  the  colleges; 
historical  data  on  their  enrollment 
by  age,  sex,  and  program;  an 
analysis  of  the  destinations  of 
grade  12  and  13  students  jn 
Ontario  schools;  and  information 
on  the  geographical  origins  of 
CAAT  students.  $6.00 

The  Student  Movement  of  the 
Sixties:  A Social-Psychological 
Analysis 

Jack  Quarter.  A study  of  the  emo- 
tional and  social  characteristics 
that  influence  involvement  in  stu- 
dent movements,  using  University 
of  Toronto  first-year  students  as 
subjects.  Classic  student  move- 
ments in  Canadian  and  American 
universities  are  analyzed.  $2.25 

Teaching  Prejudice 

Garnet  McDiarmid  and  David  Pratt. 
A critical  study  of  whether  the  text 
books  used  in  our  schools  teach 
young  people  to  be  biased  against 
Indians,  Negroes,  immigrants,  and 
other  minority  groups.  $2.75 

Volunteer  Helpers  in  Elementary 
Schools 

Floyd  Robinson,  et  al.  A systematic 
study  of  the  use  of  volunteers  for 
both  teaching  and  nonteaching 
functions  in  school  programs  in  the 
Niagara  region  of  Ontario.  $1.50 


K-13  Mathematics:  Some  Non- 
Geometric  Aspects  (Part  II:  Com- 
puting, Logic,  and  Problem  Solving) 

K-13  Arithmetic-Algebra  Study 
Committee.  This  book  deals  with 
the  computation,  logic,  and  the  role 
of  problems  in  the  mathematics 
curriculum.  It  includes  a sample 
curriculum  outline  for  vectors  and 
matrices  and  examples.  $2.75 

The  Uses  of  Film  in  the  Teaching 
of  English 

English  Study  Committee.  A study 
geared  to  help  English  teachers 
incorporate  the  teaching  of  film 
into  the  curriculum.  The  film  as  an 
art  form  is  also  examined.  Practi- 
cal lesson  plans  and  detailed 
studies  of  several  films  are 
included.  $4.10 

Matching  Models  in  Education: 

The  Coordination  of  Teaching 
Methods  with  Student 
Characteristics 

David  Flunt.  This  book  describes 
models  to  coordinate  student  char- 
acteristics with  educational  envi- 
ronments. The  problems  of  training 
teachers  to  provide  such  environ- 
ments are  also  discussed.  $2.75 

Teacher  Education:  A Search  for 
New  Relationships 

Hugh  Oliver,  Editor.  Papers  from 
an  OISE  conference  held  in  April 
1970.  Such  outstanding  educators 
as  Charity  James  and  Bruce  Joyce 
suggest  new  ways  of  preparing  the 
teacher  to  meet  the  demands  of 
present-day  education.  $1.75 

JOURNALS 

Orbit 

Ideas  about  Teaching  and  Learning 
Hugh  Oliver,  Editor.  This  journal, 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  educational  research  and 
educational  practice,  is  valuable 
for  keeping  teachers  up  to  date  on 
new  approaches  to  teaching  and 
on  the  results  of  educational 
research.  Published  five  times  a 
year.  Subscription  price:  $3.00. 

Interchange 

A Journal  of  Educational  Studies 
Andrew  Elf  rat,  Editor.  An  inter- 
national multidisciplinary  journal  of 
research  in  education.  Of  particu- 
lar concern  are  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent research,  development  of 
educational  theory,  and  applica- 
tions to  educational  practice.  Con- 
tributing authors  are  people  of  out- 
standing ability  in  education  and 
related  fields.  Published  quarterly. 
Subscription  price:  $5.00  (students, 
$3.00);  libraries,  $7.00;  individual 
issues,  $1 .75. 


Convergence 

An  International  Journal  of  Adult 
Education 

J.  Roby  Kidd,  Editor.  A forum  for 
the  exchange  of  information  on 
research  and  practices  in  adult 
education.  Each  issue  focuses  on 
a single  theme,  and  translations 
(English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Russian)  are  available.  Published 
quarterly.  Subscription  price:  $6.00 
(students,  $4.00) ; $1 5.00  for  three 
years.  Note:  Must  be  ordered  from 
the  Department  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion, OISE. 


Curriculum 

Theory 

Network 


Curriculum  Theory  Network 

An  International  Journal  of  Cur- 
riculum 

John  Herbert,  F.  Michael  Connelly, 
and  Joel  Weiss,  Co-editors.  An 
informal  information  exchange 
about  current  work  and  new  ideas 
in  curriculum  development,  CTN 
publishes  theoretical,  empirical, 
and  practical  papers  of  interest  to 
curriculum  developers  and  re- 
searchers. Subscription  price: 
$6.00  for  four  issues;  individual 
issues,  $2.00. 

MEDIA  MATERIALS 
Ten  Years  in  a Box 

The  1930s  Multi-Media  Kit 
David  Stansfield  and  Anthony  Bar- 
ton. An  unstructured  multi-media 
kit,  full  of  memorabilia  of  the 
‘hungry  thirties.’  $50.00  in  Ontario; 
$100.00  elsewhere.  (For  a report  on 
the  experimental  use  of  the  kit, 
order  The  1930s  Multi-Media  Kit:  A 
Report  on  Its  Use  in  Schools, 

$1.50) 

Please  address  all  orders  to: 
Publications  Sales, 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education, 

252  Bloor  Street  West, 

Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

Remittance  is  requested  by  check 
or  money  order  payable  in  either 
Canadian  or  U.S.  funds.  Please 
include  a handling  charge  of  25<t 
and  prepay  all  orders  of  $3.00  and 
under. 


Letter 

to  the  Editor 


I am  writing  about  the  article  ‘Moral  Edu- 
cation in  Ontario  Schools’  written  by 
Clive  Beck  in  the  December  1971  issue 
of  Orbit.  The  issue  of  moral  education 
in  our  society  is  important.  The  mission- 
ary tone  of  Clive  Beck’s  article  raised  my 
paranoia  quotient  to  an  uncomfortable 
level,  thus  prompting  this  letter.  I would 
like  to  see  a reply  to  his  article.  I think 
the  reply  should  consider  some  of  the 
following  factors: 

1 .What  is  the  capacity  of  our  present 
school  system  to  conduct  such  an  educa- 
tional program?  For  example,  a recent 
school  commission  in  the  province  of 
Alberta  reported  that  schools  there  still 
reflect  a single  monolithic  value  sys- 
tem in  their  approach  to  education  and 
to  learners.  The  report  went  on  to  ques- 
tion whether  such  an  approach  to  educa- 
tion was  relevant  in  a society  which  was 
in  reality  a multi-valued  one. 

2.The  article  recommends  as  an  imple- 
mentation strategy  that  local  school 
boards  set  up  committees  of  consultants, 
teachers,  and  students  from  elementary 


and  secondary  school  levels.  The  omis- 
sion of  parents  from  such  a planning 
team  is  curious  in  view  of  the  traditional 
role  of  parents  in  the  moral  education  of 
their  children. 

3.The  role  of  the  teacher:  moral  educa- 
tion deals  with  the  basic  chemistry  of  the 
personality  and  of  the  society.  The  role 
of  the  teacher  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
missed with  the  admonition  to  avoid  a 
few  pitfalls.  Any  teacher  trying  to  shed 
educational  light  on  the  area  of  moral 
learning  must  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
both  content  and  process. 

I think  the  idea  of  moral  education  is  cer- 
tainly worth  pursuing.  The  organically 
fused  study  of  values  is  an  excellent 
approach  to  such  education.  Perhaps 
OISE  could  be  instrumental  in  calling  a 
conference  of  teachers,  consultants, 
parents,  and  students  to  explore  this  mat- 
ter further. 

R.  G.  Capling, 

Consultant, 

Recreation  Education, 

Ontario  Department  of  Education 


Canadian  Symposium  on  Instructional 

Technology 

Calgary — May  24-26 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  University  of 
Calgary  and  the  Associate  Committee  on 
Instructional  Technology  of  the  National 
Research  Council.  The  registration  fee  is 
$40  and  this  includes  the  opening  ban- 
quet. For  information,  please  contact: 

Mr.  J.  Akeroyd, 

Conference  Coordinator, 

Associate  Committee  on  Instructional 
Technology, 

National  Research  Council, 

Montreal  Road, 

Ottawa,  Canada  K1A  OR8 

Editor’s  Note 

We  are  aware  that  many  issues  of  Orbit 
are  heavily  weighted  with  articles  about 
elementary  education.  The  present  issue 
is  an  example.  The  sole  reason  for  this  is 
that  we  find  articles  about  secondary 
school  education  hard  to  come  by.  We 
should  very  much  like  to  receive  material 
from  secondary  school  teachers  in  order 
to  redress  the  balance. 
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R.  H.  Stinson 

Western  Ontario  Centre, 

OISE 


Anvone  Dance? 

™ lc  Gymnastics? 
TOr  Games? 


Rocking  rolling  spinning  sliding  jumping 
springing  bending  stretching  running 
skipping  opening  closing  pushing  pulling 
twisting  curling  - that’s  what  the  body 
can  do.  It  can  even  meander. 

In  the  past,  emphasis  in  elementary 
school  physical  education  has  been  on 
the  playing  of  games  on  a highly  com- 
petitive basis.  There  may  be  nothing 
wrong  with  competition,  but  it  often  pro- 
vides for  the  few  rather  than  the  majority. 
Some  play  while  many  cheer  - good  for 
school  spirit,  perhaps,  but  hardly  a valu- 
able experience  for  all.  Another  tendency 
has  been  to  adopt  the  high  school  pro- 
gram, say,  in  gymnastics,  and  apply  it  to 
children  of  elementary  school  age,  dis- 
regarding differences  in  growth,  experi- 
ence, and  interest. 

Other  countries  have  come  to  include 
in  their  physical  education  programs 
courses  in  creative  movement  linked 
with  drama  and  art  and  music.  Such  pro- 
grams are  not  entirely  new  to  Ontario. 
They  have  been  presented  to  teachers  in 
Ontario  Department  of  Education  sum- 
mer courses  and  a number  of  teachers 
have  gone  to  other  countries  to  study 
them.  But  there  are  many  teachers  who 
are  unable  to  get  away  to  take  summer 
courses  and  still  others,  even  specialists, 
who  enjoy  refreshers. 

Thus  the  idea  originated  of  initiating 
short,  practical  workshops  to  be  held 
during  the  school  year  and  at  which 
teachers  from  school  systems  in  south- 
western Ontario  could  update  them- 
selves in  new  approaches  to  gymnastics, 
to  games,  and  to  other  forms  of  move- 
ment suitable  for  children.  A Physical 
Education  Steering  Committee  was 
formed,  composed  of  Patricia  Doig  and 
Des  de  Salaiz  of  the  Middlesex  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  School  Board,  Terry 
Roberts  of  the  London  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Tom  Williamson  of  the  Middlesex 
Board  of  Education,  Rosemary  Bartlett  of 
the  London  Teachers’  College,  Iris  Bliss 
and  Frances  Wigston  of  Althouse  Col- 
lege of  Education,  and  staff  members  of 
the  OISE  Western  Ontario  Centre.  The 
Steering  Committee  initiated  four  work- 
shops, which  were  held  in  1971  at  either 
Althouse  College  of  Education  or  Lon- 
don Teachers’  College.  Each  workshop 
ran  for  three  days,  on  the  principle  of 
shared  time,  with  schools  giving  teach- 
ers a Thursday  and  Friday  off  and  the 
teachers  contributing  a day  of  their  own, 
Saturday.  The  workshops  were  offered 
mainly  to  interested  teachers  in  south- 
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western  Ontario,  but  participants  came 
from  a number  of  school  systems  in 
other  parts  of  the  province.  The  partici- 
pants also  represented  different  levels  of 
the  educational  system:  program  con- 
sultants from  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education,  teachers  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Teachers’  Federation,  workers 
from  the  Ontario  Hospital  schools,  stu- 
dents from  teachers’  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  members  of  a folk  arts 
council.  An  average  of  ninety  partici- 
pants attended  each  workshop  and  as 
many  as  twenty  school  systems  were 
represented  at  a time. 

Skill  and  creative  expression  in  body 
movement  were  dominant  themes  of  the 
workshops.  The  first,  on  educational 
gymnastics,  was  an  innovative  workshop 
directed  by  Martin  Underwood  of  St. 
Luke’s  College,  Exeter,  England.  Martin 
started  with  simple  movements  and 
asked  the  participants  to  concentrate  on 
them.  ‘Show  a variety  of  ways  in  which 
you  move  from  your  feet  onto  your  hands 
and  back  to  your  feet  again.’  Concentra- 
tion was  a matter  of  studying  closely 
what  one  was  doing  - thinking  about  the 
precise  location  of  a hand  or  a foot  and 
seeking  smooth  control  over  the  move- 
ment from  one  position  to  another.  ‘Move 
around  your  partner  without  touching 
the  floor’  (see  figure  1 ).  This  isn’t  easy, 
especially  when  your  partner  weighs  150 
pounds,  but  it  is  actually  possible  through 
shifting  balance  and  lots  of  cooperation. 
A ball  is  for  throwing,  but  it  can  also  be 
the  balance  point  in  a graceful  swan  dive 
position  (see  figure  2). 

Conventional  gym  apparatus  was  used 
but  often  in  unconventional  ways.  Indi- 
viduals, pairs,  and  small  groups  used  a 
variety  of  apparatus  arrangements  to 
compose  gymnastic  sequences.  A great 
deal  of  stress  was  placed  on  the  partici- 
pants helping  each  other,  and  Martin 
provided  encouragement,  direction,  and 
assistance  when  required. 

The  instructors  worked  with  teachers  as 
they  hoped  the  teachers  would  work  with 
children.  To  lend  emphasis  to  this  point, 
classes  of  children  from  the  Middlesex 
separate  school  system  participated  in 
all  the  workshops  at  the  beginning  of 
each  day.  They  worked  with  great  con- 
centration and  energy  for  their  instruc- 
tors (see  figure  3). 

The  second  workshop  was  on  creative 
dance,  with  John  Pool  from  Loughbor- 
ough, England  (at  the  time  a visiting  pro- 


The  workshops  enjoyed  a great  deal  of  local 
publicity,  and  it  was  possible  for  parents  to 
see  on  weekly  newscasts  the  types  of  program 
that  may  soon  be  introduced  into  the  schools 


fessor  at  the  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Calgary),  as 
instructor.  Instead  of  balls  and  tumbling 
mats,  the  apparatus  consisted  of  gongs, 
bells,  tambourines,  and  drums,  and 
movement  became  linked  with  poetry 
and  drama  and  music.  One-third  of  the 
participants  were  men,  which  was  grati- 
fying because  we  had  wondered  if  the 
subject  would  attract  them. 

The  workshop  began  with  elementary 
gymnastics,  giving  the  participants  some 
knowledge  of  the  body  and  its  parts,  of 
its  potential  in  movement,  of  the  way  one 
movement  flows  into  another,  and  of  the 
way  the  body  uses  space.  But  the  empha- 
sis was  now  on  artistic  expression  in 
movement,  on  an  awareness  of  the  body 
as  an  instrument  of  such  expression  for 
both  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 

Stimuli  were  needed  to  evoke  feeling  as 
well  as  thinking  - the  beat  of  a drum,  the 
rhythms  of  Bach  and  the  Tijuana  Brass,  a 
word  like  ‘shrinking’  or  ‘spreading,’  a 
vivid  picture,  a dramatic  sequence,  or  a 
poem  such  as  the  following,  taken  from 
the  poem  Catalog  by  Rosalie  Moore: 


convention 


hmuton  three  year  contract  negotiated  I, 
rulings  for  some  100.000  sinking  coal 
ut*  con-  miners  early  Sunday,  minutes  s 
> after  the  wage-prur 


Tin’  M l CIO  denounced  the 
ro.Ktivitx  niling  as 
"pieivinml  inadequate  divi 
sive  and  lepe.itdl  its  demand 
for  full  I tack  pax  for  all  vxork- 


ATTENTION 

PARENTS.  TEACHERS.  EDUCATORS 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  MODERN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  (GAMES  TEACHING)? 

Wotch  the  children  of  St.  Thomas  More  Schooli 

Channel  13  (London  TV  Cablecast) 

Mondoy,  November  22,  7:00  p.m..  Grade  2 
Mondoy,  November  29,  7:00  p.m..  Grade  7,  8 

Channel  4 (Madean-Hunter  Cablecast 

Tuesday.  November  23,  7:00  p.m.,  Grade  2 
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WE  RE  HAVING  A 
BALL  ON 
NEW  YEAR  S EVE 


tusel  Inn 


Cats  sleep  fat  and  walk  thin. 

Cats,  when  they  sleep,  slump; 

When  they  wake,  pull  in  - 
And  where  the  plump’s  been 
There’s  skin.  Cats  walk  thin. 

The  idea,  however,  was  to  be  yourself 
and  not  to  be  the  cat,  but  to  move  like 
the  cat,  to  show  what  it’s  like  to  you  to 
‘sleep  fat  and  walk  thin.’  Some  very 
imaginative  work  was  done  by  mixed 
groups  of  teachers,  as  individuals  col- 
laborated in  demonstrating  an  idea  to  the 
other  participants  (see  figure  4).  To  add 
to  this,  John  Pool  had  brought,  for 
demonstration  purposes,  a vivid  film  of 
groups  of  children  expressing  themes  in 
movement. 

With  two  workshops  over,  the  Steering 
Committee  felt  it  would  be  useful  to  send 
a questionnaire  to  all  previous  partici- 
pants, asking  for  their  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  the  workshops  and  the  way 
they  had  been  run.  It  was  very  gratifying 
to  have  70  percent  of  the  participants 
reply,  and  even  more  so  to  find  that  the 
workshops  were  regarded  as  having 
been  very  useful.  Hope  was  expressed 
that  more  would  be  held,  the  next  prefer- 
ences being  for  workshops  on  folk  danc- 
ing and  games  teaching.  The  Steering 
Committee  therefore  arranged  to  have  a 
workshop  on  the  movement  approach  to 
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games  teaching,  to  be  given  by  Stuart 
Robbins  of  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Alberta,  who  com- 
bined Canadian,  American,  and  British 
experience  in  games  teaching. 

Stuart  dealt  with  certain  questions  that 
troubled  physical  education  consultants. 
Is  winning  the  game  the  only  aim?  Are 
games  educational?  Should  the  empha- 
sis be  on  the  athletes,  benefiting  a few 
instead  of  the  majority  of  students  in  the 
school?  Are  there  certain  games  better 
geared  to  some  age  groups  than  to 
others?  The  consultants  asked  him  to 
elaborate  on  developmental  stages  in 
games,  on  the  fact  that  certain  skills  had 
to  be  emphasized  before  entering  into 
the  complexities  of  the  game.  They  also 
asked  him  to  place  emphasis  on  games 
for  all  the  children  in  a class. 

This  workshop  concentrated  on  such 
game  skills  as  running,  receiving,  hitting, 
kicking.  There  is  a sequence  to  the 
development  of  these  skills,  and  the 
games  were  classified  under  target 
games,  passing  games,  and  batting 
games,  according  to  their  related  skills. 
The  social  relationships  in  games  were 
discussed;  competition  is  here  to  stay, 
but  one  can  compete  against  oneself  as 
well  as  against  others. 

Many  teachers  had  never  before 
observed  game  skills  being  taught  to 
children  of  different  ages.  A striking  fea- 
ture of  this  workshop,  therefore,  was  the 
teaching  of  skills  to  children  from  pri- 
mary, junior,  and  intermediate  classes. 
For  the  children,  the  highlight  of  the 
workshop  was  the ‘Big  Ball’  (see  figure 
5). 

The  fourth  workshop,  on  folk  dancing 
and  modern  jazz,  was  given  by  Andor  and 
Ann  Czompo,  teachers  on  the  staff  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Cortland, 
and  by  Jack  Geddes  of  the  Canadian 
Folk  Dance  Service  in  Toronto.  Andor 
Czompo  is  a specialist  in  Hungarian  folk 
dance  and  Ann  in  modern  jazz;  Jack 
Geddes  has  been  a leader  at  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education  summer 
schools  for  a number  of  years. 


each  session  featured  a three-part  pro- 
gram, with  the  participants  having  the 
choice  of  concentrating  on  two  of  the 
three  forms  of  dance  or  sampling  all 
three. 

For  each  of  the  workshops,  a handbook 
of  the  instructor’s  notes  was  prepared  for 
each  participant.  And  videotapes  were 
made,  particularly  of  the  children  in 
action  (see  figures  6 and  7).  These  tapes 
are  now  being  edited  and  will  be  avail- 
able on  loan  - first  to  workshop  partici- 
pants and  then  to  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  carrying  on  this  work  with 
teachers  and  children  in  their  own  school 
systems.  Teachers’  college  students 
were  welcomed  at  all  the  workshops  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  carry  their 
experience  into  their  teaching  positions. 

The  Steering  Committee  feels  that  the 
workshops  have  been  highly  successful 
in  bringing  new  methods  and  approaches 
to  the  attention  of  regional  teachers  and 
consultants  and  in  serving  as  refresher 
courses.  The  international  origins  of  the 
instructors  brought  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh  points  of  view.  The  response 
to  the  workshops  by  individual  teachers 
and  by  school  systems  has  been  most 
encou  raging.  There  seems  to 'be  a con- 
tinuing need  for  short,  practical  courses 
of  this  kind  - short,  to  keep  the  costs 
realistic,  and  practical,  to  build  experi- 
ence by  ‘doing.’  One  great  advantage  in 
holding  these  courses  during  the  school 
year  is  in  the  immediate  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  put  what  they  have  learned 
into  practice.  We  hope,  too,  that  some 
teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  act  as 
resource  persons  in  their  own  systems, 
thus  multiplying  the  effects  of  their  work- 
shop experience. 


This  workshop  attracted  teachers  from 
secondary  as  well  as  elementary  schools 
and  also  people  from  folk  dance  socie- 
ties. The  interest  shown  by  the  second- 
ary school  teachers  indicated  that  they 
saw  the  subject  of  this  workshop  as  a 
useful  addition  to  their  regular  programs. 
All  three  instructors  were  kept  busy  as 
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Early  in  1968,  when  the  employment 
problems  faced  by  university  graduates 
were  less  obvious  than  they  are  now,  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
supported  a pilot  study  of  the  relation 
between  the  educational  system,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  postsecond- 
ary sector,  and  the  labor  market  in 
Ontario.  Because  of  the  small  amount  of 
evidence  pertaining  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  occupational  pros- 
pects of  university  graduates  were 
becoming  conspicuously  worse  in 
Canada,  most  of  our  work  involved 
assembling  information  on  our  own 
rather  than  analyzing  information  assem- 
bled by  others.  These  efforts  resulted 
in  a more  sophisticated  formulation  of 
the  problem,  which  was  submitted  as  a 
research  proposal  to  the  Commission  on 
Postsecondary  Education  in  Ontario, 
founded  in  1969  and  charged  with  exam- 
ining a wide  range  of  issues  in  postsec- 
ondary education  in  the  province.  The 
Commission’s  decision  to  fund  the  pro- 
ject in  May  1970  led  to  an  intensive 
research  effort  to  gather  data  on  over 
4,000  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  graduates  from  four 
Ontario  universities.  The  final  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Commission  in  August 
1971. 1 This  article  is  an  abbreviated 
account  of  the  research  that  went  into  the 
study  and  some  of  the  resulting  findings. 

Assembling  the  Information 

The  principal  goal  of  our  research  was 
to  obtain  information  on  the  way  in  which 
the  labor  market  had  changed  in  recent 
years  for  university  graduates.  By  com- 
paring graduates  who  had  received  B.A. 
and  B.Sc.  degrees  in  1960, 1964,  and 
1 968,  we  were  able  to  obtain  an  under- 
standing of  the  trends  that  had  affected 
them.  These  graduates  represented  a 
particularly  strategic  population  from 
the  point  of  view  of  employment  prob- 
lems; the  general  character  of  the  B.A. 
and  B.Sc.  degrees  has  always  been  less 
linked  with  clear  occupational  goals 
than  has  the  specific  character  of  pro- 
fessional degrees.  Graduates  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Waterloo,  and 
McMaster  University  were  chosen  as 
subjects  for  our  study,  as  it  was  felt  that 
these  four  universities,  varying  in  size 
and  length  of  establishment,  would  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  kinds  of 
universities  found  in  Ontario. 

A lengthy  questionnaire  was  sent  to  6,31 6 
graduates,  requesting  detailed  informa- 
tion on  their  educational  and  occupa- 
tional careers,  their  attitudes  to  the  way 
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in  which  their  education  had  served  them 
in  the  labor  market,  and  their  general 
background.  Follow-up  letters  were  sent 
to  those  who  were  slow  to  respond  and, 
as  a last  resort,  telephone  calls  were 
made  to  the  most  reluctant.  The  result  of 
these  efforts  was  a high  rate  of  response 
- 64  percent.  A small-scale  survey  of 
those  who  did  not  respond  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire ensured  that  the  non-response 
factor  did  not  represent  any  systematic 
bias.  The  large  amount  of  data  returned 
to  us  was  coded  for  the  purposes  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  extensively 
analyzed  in  terms  of  four  general  areas: 
the  respondents’  attitudes  toward  the 
relation,  as  they  saw  it,  between  their 
education  and  their  subsequent  jobs; 
their  major  fields  of  study;  their  experi- 
ences in  the  labor  market  after  receiving 
their  degrees;  and  their  socioeconomic 
backgrounds.  These  data  were  also  ana- 
lyzed in  terms  of  the  sex  of  the  respon- 
dents, in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  men 
and  women  have  different  occupational 
opportunities  and  thus  participate  in 
different  ways  in  the  educational  and 
occupational  structures.  And  in  our 
analysis,  the  year  of  graduation  played 
an  important  role  in  measuring  trends  in 
various  aspects  of  the  relation  between 
university  education  and  subsequent 
employment. 

The  Relation  between  Education  and  Jobs 

Asked  a number  of  questions  about  the 
way  in  which  they  perceived  the  relation 
between  their  undergraduate  education 
and  their  subsequent  work  experience, 
our  respondents  gave  answers  that 
grouped  around  one  central  value  - rele- 
vance. That  is,  how  useful  or  applicable 
did  they  find  their  education  in  terms  of 
their  subsequent  employment? 

Table  1 shows  that,  for  male  respon- 
dents, the  more  recent  graduates 
regarded  their  educational  experience 
as  less  relevant  to  their  subsequent 
employment  than  earlier  graduates.  The 
female  pattern  was  much  more  stable, 
however.  In  fact,  there  was  a slight 
decrease  over  time  in  the  number  of 
women  viewing  their  educational  experi- 
ence as  ‘not  relevant’  to  subsequent 
employment. 

We  were  also  concerned  about  the 
extent  to  which  our  respondents  had 
been  influenced  by  ultimate  job  consid- 
erations in  planning  their  undergraduate 
education.  As  may  be  seen  in  table  2,  the 
male  respondents  show  the  most  signifi- 
cant pattern  of  change.  The  more  recent 
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male  graduates  were  more  likely  to 
report  that  they  were  not  influenced  by 
ultimate  work  considerations  when  plan- 
ning their  undergraduate  program.  The 
pattern  for  women  was  essentially  static 
in  this  regard. 

Another  measure  on  which  we  gathered 
data  was  the  extent  to  which  satisfac- 
tion with  their  work  was  important  to  our 
respondents.  Here  again,  we  found 
that  the  greatest  changes  were 
observed  in  the  men.  In  1960,  only  3.5 
percent  of  the  male  graduates  reported 
that  work  satisfaction  was  ‘not  impor- 
tant.’ This  percentage  had  risen  to  12.5 
for  the  1 968  male  graduates.  And,  as 
before,  the  female  pattern  shows  itself  to 
be  much  more  stable  over  time. 

One  explanation  for  the  shifting  values 
observed  in  the  male  respondents  may 
be  found  in  their  adjustment  to  such  pos- 
sible new  realities  as  the  decline  in  the 
value,  in  labor  market  terms,  of  the  B.A. 
and  B.Sc.  degrees.  Another  explanation 
may  be  that  our  cultural  spectrum  has 
broadened  in  such  a way  that  the  ration- 
ale for  postsecondary  education  could 
include  a number  of  non-work  considera- 
tions, such  as  self-fulfillment  and  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

The  findings  reported  for  women  in 
tables  1 and  2 are  consistent  with  the 
fact  that,  generally  speaking,  women  in 
our  society  are  socialized  to  attach  less 
importance  to  the  work  role.  However,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  an  increasing 
number  of  women  are  presently  entering 
the  laborforce.  Ourfindings,  which  are 
contrary  to  this  fact,  might  suggest  that 
the  values  of  women  with  regard  to  work 
still  reflect  the  more  traditional  female/ole. 

Enrollment  Patterns  in  Major  Fields  of 
Study 

One  of  the  main  concerns  in  this  study 
was  to  discover  more  about  the  way  in 
which  university  enrollment  patterns  had 
changed  over  the  years,  especially  in  the 
humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
natural  sciences.  Table  3 shows  that  male 
enrollment  in  the  humanities  dropped 
by  almost  15  percent  between  1960 
and  1968.  In  the  social  sciences,  it  rose 
by  almost  10  percent  in  the  same  years. 
The  change  in  male  enrollment  in  the 
natural  sciences  was  slightly  less  pro- 
nounced, rising  by  about  5 percent 
between  1960  and  1968.  The  female  re- 
spondents, on  the  other  hand,  showed 
relatively  little  change  in  enrollment  pat- 
terns between  1960  and  1968.  In  short, 
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Table  1/Percentage  Distribution  of  Graduates:  Relation 
between  Undergraduate  Education  and  Subsequent 
Employment,  by  Sex  and  Year  of  Graduation 


Degree  of  Relevance  Male  Graduates  Female  Graduates 


1960  1964 

(N  = 425)  (N  = 697)  (N  = 

1968 

= 961)  (N  = 

1960 

= 310)  (N  = 

1964 
= 500)  (N 

1968 
= 820) 

Not  relevant 

6.6  5.3 

11.9 

12.3 

7.6 

8.8 

Somewhat  relevant 

59.3  60.3 

63.5 

59.7 

62.8 

62.7 

Relevant 

34.1  34.4 

24.6 

28.0 

29.6 

28.5 

Table  2/Percentage  Distribution  of  Graduates: 
Influence  of  Job  Considerations  in  Planning  Education, 
by  Sex  and  Year  of  Graduation 

Degree  of 
Influence 

1 

Male  Graduates 

Female  Graduates 

1960  1964 

(N  = 423)  (N  = 694)(N  = 

1968 
1,004)  (N 

1960 

= 319)  (N 

1964 
= 520)  (N 

1968 
= 838) 

Not  influenced 

29.8  29.7 

37.8 

46.7 

47.9 

47.3 

Somewhat  influenced 

7.6  8.5 

10.9 

7.5 

9.8 

9.3 

Influenced 

62.6  61.8 

51.3 

45.8 

42.3 

43.4 

Table  3/Percentage  Distribution  of  Graduates: 
Major  Fields  of  Study,  by  Sex  and  Year  of  Graduation 


Field  of  Study  Male  Graduates Female  Graduates 


1960 

(N  = 396)  (N  = 

1964 
=673)  (N 

1968 

= 980)  (N 

1960 

= 302)  (N 

1964 

= 503)  (N 

1968 
= 816) 

Humanities 

42.9 

36.3 

28.0 

57.0 

62.4 

57.4 

Social  sciences 

27.5 

29.0 

37.2 

33.8 

26.2 

32.0 

Natural  sciences 

29.5 

34.8 

34.7 

9.3 

11.3 

10.7 

Table  4/Percentage  Distribution  of  Graduates: 
Prestige  Ranking  of  First  Full-time  Jobs, 
by  Sex  and  Year  of  Graduation 

Prestige  Rating 

Male  Graduates 

Female  Graduates 

1960 

(N  = 369)  (N  = 

1964 
=611)  (N 

1968 

= 703)  (N 

1960 

= 276)  (N: 

1964 

= 457)  (N 

1968 
= 719) 

1-19 

0.8 

0.2 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

1.4 

20-29 

1.1 

1.0 

1.6 

0.4 

0.4 

1.3 

30-39 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

40-49 

5.7 

3.6 

12.2 

7.2 

5.7 

8.8 

50-59 

23.8 

21.4 

32.0 

41.7 

34.8 

39.5 

60-69 

53.1 

57.0 

48.5 

48.9 

55.4 

48.0 

70-79 

1.6 

2.6 

4.1 

0.4 

1.1 

0.4 

80-99 

13.6 

14.2 

0.9 

1.4 

2.6 

0.7 

Notes:  In  cases  in  which  columns  do  not  add  up  to  1 00,  errors  are  due  to  rounding. 


The  Pineo-Porter  Occupational  Prestige  Scale  shows  how  a representative  sample  of 
Canadians  evaluate,  in  prestige  terms,  some  204  jobs.  The  scale  Is  constructed  In  such  a way 
that  each  job  has  a numerical  rating  that  is  equivalent  to  its  prestige  rank.  For  example, 
highly  ranked  jobs  would  include  such  professions  as  university  professor  (84.6), 
physician  (81 .2),  and  architect  (78.1 ).  Jobs  rated  lower  In  prestige  terms  would  Include 
janitor  (17.3),  garbage  collector  (14.8),  and  laundress  (19.3). 


it  appears  that  the  male  graduates  were 
the  most  influenced  by  the  general  ideo- 
logy prevalent  in  the  1960s,  that  science 
or  science-oriented  training  was  a desir- 
able goal  to  pursue. 

Patterns  in  Sources  of  Financial  Support 

We  were  also  interested  in  changing  pat- 
terns in  the  ways  in  which  undergradu- 
ates financed  their  university  education. 
Financial  support  for  male  graduates  by 
parents  or  relatives  declined,  part-time 
and  summer  work  as  a means  of  financ- 
ing an  undergraduate  education  re- 
mained relatively  constant,  and  support 
through  loans  showed  a considerable 
increase.  Support  for  women  by  parents 
or  relatives  also  declined,  whereas  sup- 
port through  part-time  and  summer  work 
as  well  as  through  loans  increased. 

Entering  the  Labor  Market 

Trends  in  the  Value  of  the  B.  A.  and 
B.Sc.  Degrees 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  our  study 
was  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  value 
of  the  B.A.  and  the  B.Sc.  had  declined 
in  terms  of  the  labor  market  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent.  To  assess  this  decline,  a 
scale  of  occupational  prestige,  devel- 
oped by  two  Canadian  sociologists, 

Peter  Pineo  and  John  Porter,  was  used 
to  examine  the  prestige  of  the  jobs 
obtained  by  the  graduates.2  Table  4 
shows  the  prestige  rankings  of  the  first 
full-time  jobs  obtained  by  our  respon- 
dents after  their  graduation.  It  was  found 
that  a higher  proportion  of  those  men 
graduating  in  1960  and  1964  went  into 
jobs  rated  higher  in  prestige  than  their 
1 968  counterparts.  For  women,  the  pat- 
tern is  much  more  stable,  which  can  to 
some  extent  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  even  in  1960  women  did  not  have 
access  to  jobs  considered  by  society  to 
have  more  prestige.  The  general  implica- 
tion of  table  4 would  suggest  that  in  this 
case  occupational  prestige  serves  as  a 
proxy  for  the  general  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  B.A.  and  the  B.Sc.  degrees  on  the 
labor  market. 

Trends  in  Types  of  Employment  Entered 
In  this  study,  we  hoped  to  learn  about 
trends  in  the  types  of  employment  our 
graduates  entered.  We  grouped  different 
types  of  employment  into  the  following 
categories:  government  employment, 
including  federal,  provincial,  and  munici- 
pal; employment  in  education,  which 
included  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teaching,  university  teaching,  and 
teaching  at  some  other  educational 
institution;  and  employment  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  which  included  manufac- 
turing industries,  transportation  and  com- 
munication, trade,  finance,  and  service. 

T able  5 shows  that  the  proportion  of  men 
finding  employment  in  elementary  or 
secondary  school  teaching  declined 
when  the  1968  graduates  are  compared 
with  the  1 960  graduates.  During  the 
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1960s,  of  course,  there  was  a period  of 
rapid  growth  and  expansion  in  educa- 
| tional  institutions,  which  absorbed  much 
of  our  manpower  in  the  educational  sec- 
tor. By  the  end  of  the  decade,  however,  a 
reversal  in  this  trend  was  already  to  be 
observed.  Employment  in  manufacturing 
industries  and  finance,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  between  1960  and  1968.  And 
employment  of  male  graduates  in  the 
service  sector  declined  over  the  same 
period.  Table  5 shows  the  pattern  of 
employment  trends  for  women  to  be 
much  more  stable  over  this  period  of 
time. 

Trends  in  Effective  Job-Seeking  Methods 
Data  we  collected  were  related  to 
methods,  and  their  effectiveness,  used 
by  our  respondents  in  looking  for  jobs. 
The  importance  of  personal  contacts 
increased  for  both  male  and  female 
graduates  during  the  1960-68  time 
period.  Conversely,  the  significance  of 
business  contacts  in  obtaining  jobs 
decreased  for  both  male  and  female 
graduates  during  the  same  time  period. 
Contacting  future  employers  on  one’s 
own  remained  the  most  important 
method  of  getting  jobs  for  both  males 
and  females  in  all  graduating  years.  Use 
of  university  placement  services  by  men 
increased  by  about  5 percent  between 
1 960  and  1 968.  Use  of  these  services  by 
women  also  increased,  but  only  by  about 
2 percent. 

Trends  in  Unemployment 
The  trends  in  unemployment  are  quite 
clear,  as  shown  in  table  6.  The  percent- 
age of  both  male  and  female  graduates 
reporting  that  they  had  been  unem- 
ployed at  some  time  while  actively  seek- 
ing work  rose  by  over  1 1 percent 
between  1960  and  1968. 

Socioeconomic  Background  and 
University  Enrollment 

The  issue  of  equality  of  access  to  univer- 
sity continues  to  be  an  important  matter 
in  Canadian  postsecondary  education. 
The  development  of  loan  programs  has 
represented  a major  effort  to  remove 
some  of  the  financial  inequities  that  may 
stand  between  the  desire  to  attend  uni- 
versity and  the  reality  of  doing  so  and, 
as  stated  earlier,  the  importance  of  loans 
as  a means  of  financing  postsecondary 
education  is  growing.  When  we  com- 
pared the  socioeconomic  backgrounds 
of  our  1960  and  1968  graduates,  we 
found  that  a higher  proportion  of  the 
1968  graduates  came  from  backgrounds 
of  lower  socioeconomic  status  than  the 
1960  graduates. 

A Look  at  the  Future 

How  might  the  type  of  research  and  the 
findings  discussed  in  this  article  be 
applied  to  policy  development  in  the 
field  of  higher  education,  to  the  labor 
market,  and  to  the  relationship  between 


the  two?  We  would  like  to  suggest  two 
major  ways  in  which  this  question  might 
be  answered. 

Alternative  Occupational  Futures 
The  data  reported  here  consistently  sug- 
gest that  the  job  market  for  B.A.  and 
B.Sc.  graduates  is  becoming  tighter  all 
the  time  and,  for  that  matter,  for  other 
categories  of  highly  qualified  manpower 
as  well.  However,  we  must  not  fall  into 
the  trap  of  seeing  the  occupational  struc- 
ture as  static.  It  certainly  affords  fewer 
employment  opportunities  for  the  B.A. 
and  B.Sc.  graduate  than  it  has  in  the  past 
but  a number  of  factors  are  involved, 
including  the  continued  technological 
upgrading  of  the  occupational  structure, 
an  increasing  supply  of  graduates,  and, 
at  the  present  time,  economic  conditions 
that  are  not  conducive  to  rapid  growth  or 
expansion.  The  present  situation,  how- 
ever, must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
new  types  of  work  roles  are  constantly 
emerging  and,  in  a more  applied  sense, 
that  new  or  alternative  work  roles  can 
be  created. 

For  the  Ph.D.  graduate,  for  example,  the 
traditional  form  of  employment  after 
graduation  has  been  university  teaching 
and  research.  This  occupational  aspira- 
tion could  be  realized  during  the  1960s, 
but  the  rapid  expansion  in  postsecondary 
institutions  of  that  decade  has  now  ta- 
pered off  and  the  supply  of  Ph.D.  gradu- 
ates has  shown  no  sign  of  diminishing. 
The  author  is  presently  engaged  in 
another  program  of  research  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  alternative 
occupational  futures  exist  for  such 
graduates  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
alternative  occupational  futures  may  be 
developed.  The  situation  is  such  that  it 
is  important  not  to  artificially  separate 
research  and  development  functions. 
There  is  not  only  the  problem  of  discov- 
ering how  potential  employers  view  the 
different  possibilities  for  using  highly 
trained  manpower,  but  also  the  problem 
of  making  employers  more  aware  of  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  such  manpower 
may  be  used.  Although  this  research 
strategy  is  currently  being  employed  in 
the  area  of  Ph.D.  and  M.A.  social  science 
graduates,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  applied  to  any  level  or  type 
of  graduate  in  our  educational  system. 

To  create  new  work  roles,  we  would  sug- 
gest a twofold  strategy.  The  first  step 
would  be  to  examine  certain  traditionally 
valued  modes  of  employment  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
capable  of  being  further  opened  up  or  if 
they  are  in  fact  closing  up.  Second,  in 
those  cases  in  which  a clear  closing 
effect  can  be  seen  (as  in  teaching,  at  all 
levels  of  the  educational  system), 
research  and  development  activity  with 
other  potential  employers  would  help  to 
identify  employer  attitudes  to  using  such 


manpower  in  alternative  ways  and  it 
would  enable  us  to  suggest  alternatives 
to  employers. 

Another  strategy  is  to  identify  areas  of 
current  concern  that  could  be  linked  with 
the  occupational  structure.  For  example, 
increasing  concern  about  environmental 
deterioration  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
many  young  people  for  the  ecology 
movement  have  opened  up  a whole  new 
area  in  which  a number  of  socially  use- 
ful work  roles  are  developing.  The 
emergence  of  such  new  work  roles  in  the 
occupational  structure  should  be  com- 
plemented by  curriculum  innovation  and 
change  within  the  educational  system. 
The  introduction  of  programs  in  environ- 
mental studies,  for  instance,  is  a promis- 
ing step  in  the  right  direction.  Also,  the 
continued  educational  upgrading  of  the 
labor  force  (as  in  the  case  of  the  civil 
services,  at  both  the  provincial  and  fed- 
eral levels,  which  are  demanding  more 
highly  trained  and  specialized  talent) 
means  that  many  of  those  holding  bache- 
lor degrees  will  have  to  consider  further 
programs  of  postgraduate  training  in 
order  to  undertake  the  careers  they  seek. 
But  the  expansion  and  further  develop- 
ment of  such  programs  must  be  geared 
in  some  realistic  fashion  to  jobs  that  are 
likely  to  exist  in  the  future.  For  instance, 
there  is  increasing  awareness  that  a 
modern  technological  society  demands 
a complex  and  highly  differentiated  sys- 
tem of  social  services.  The  development, 
delivery,  and  evaluation  of  these  social 
services  will  ultimately  generate  new 
occupational  roles.  Possibly,  many  of 
these  roles  will  be  filled  by  the  bachelor 
degree  graduates  of  the  future. 

Redesigning  Higher  Education 
The  relation  between  higher  education 
and  the  labor  market  has  changed  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  Our  society  is 
becoming  less  labor  oriented,  as  more 
tasks  become  amenable  to  automation, 
as  the  workweek  shortens,  and  as  occu- 
pation ceases  to  be  the  central  source  of 
meaning  in  life.  Given  the  high  rate  of 
change  associated  with  modern  techno- 
logical society,  can  one  in  any  realistic 
sense  speak  of  redefining  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  labor  market  in  terms  of 
earlier  paradigms?  Is  there  a way  in 
which  higher  education  might  be  reori- 
ented, redesigned  to  serve  other,  and 
perhaps  more  socially  useful,  goals? 

Consider,  for  example,  the  extent  to 
which  our  present  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation functions  as  a ‘holding  pattern’ 
for  eighteen-  to  twenty-two-year-olds.  It 
is  an  expensive  holding  pattern,  but  in 
the  past  the  substantial  public  subsidy 
for  higher  education  could  be  rational- 
ized in  terms  of  the  ‘rate  of  return’  argu- 
ment. Graduates  of  the  system  went  on 
to  well-paid  jobs,  paid  substantial  taxes, 
and  thereby  ‘returned’  to  society  the 
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Table  5/Percentage  Distribution  of  Graduates: 

Types  of  Employment  Entered,  by  Sex  and  Year  of  Graduation 

Type  of  Employment 

Male  Graduates 

Female  Graduates 

1960 

(N  = 408)  (N 

1964 

= 662)  (N 

1968 

= 750)  (N 

1960 

= 302)  (N 

1964 

= 497)  (N 

1968 
= 764) 

Federal  government 

5.9 

3.8 

6.7 

2.0 

4.4 

3.4 

Provincial  government 

3.7 

2.7 

4.0 

. 2.3 

4.8 

3.8 

Municipal  government 

0.7 

0.9 

1.9 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

Elementary  or  secondary 
school 

44.9 

48.5 

38.3 

53.3 

53.7 

53.8 

University 

5.9 

9.2 

2.9 

6.3 

9.1 

8.0 

Other  educational 
institutions 

0.5 

0.5 

1.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.7 

Manufacturing  industries 

8.3 

7.6 

13.1 

1.7 

2.0 

2.4 

Transportation  and 
communication 

1.7 

1.5 

3.5 

3.3 

2.4 

2.1 

Trade 

5.6 

5.0 

5.3 

3.0 

2.4 

4.5 

Finance 

5.1 

5.3 

10.4 

3.3 

3.0 

3.5 

Service 

17.6 

15.1 

12.7 

21.5 

14.9 

14.4 

Note:  In  cases  in  which  columns  do  not  add  up  to  100,  errors  are  due  to  rounding. 


Table  6/Percentage  Distribution  of  Graduates: 
Unemployment  Experience,  by  Sex  and  Year 
of  Graduation 


Unemployment 

Male  Graduates 

Female  Graduates 

Experience 

1960 

1964 

1968 

1960 

1964 

1968 

(N  = 403)  (N 

= 663)  (N 

= 816)  (N 

= 287)  (N 

= 471)  (N 

= 777) 

Have  never  been 

unemployed 

90.3 

92.2 

79.0 

87.1 

81.5 

75.9 

Have  been 

unemployed 

9.7 

7.8 

21.0 

12.9 

18.5 

24.1 

investment  made  in  their  education.  But 
the  obvious  changes  in  the  employment 
patterns  open  up  questions  about  con- 
tinuing to  rationalize  the  heavy  public 
subsidy  to  higher  education  in  terms  of 
such  fundamentally  economic  argu- 
ments. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer?  To  restrict 
enrollments  and  thereby  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  postsecondary  pro- 
grams? To  follow  this  course  of  action 
would  be  to  subscribe  to  the  fallacy 
observed  by  O.  M.  Solandt,  that  ‘the  less 
educated  members  of  our  labor  force  are 
more  useful  to  the  economy.’3 

The  American  sociologist  and  educator, 
Martin  T row,  feels  that  we  presently  live 
in  an  increasingly  complex  and  bureau- 
cratic society,  which  makes  difficult 
demands  upon  the  individual  in  terms  of 
his  capacity  to  constantly  adapt  and 


function  in  the  face  of  such  complexity 
and  change.  Perhaps  this  observation 
points  the  way  to  a new  rationale  for 
public  subsidies  to  higher  education, 
that  is,  that  the  benefits  to  society  of 
such  education  must  be  measured  in 
social  rather  than  economic  terms.  If  the 
recipients  of  higher  education  are  more 
tolerant,  more  flexible  in  the  face  of 
change,  and  better  citizens  - and  there 
are  studies  to  suggest  that  they  are  - 
then  perhaps  we  have  found  a new  slate 
of  social  indicators,  new  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  our  future  discussions  of  cost 
and  benefits  in  the  postsecondary  realm . 

But  all  of  this  does  not  suggest  an  organ- 
izational form  that  might  constitute  an 
adequate  restructuring  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  In  a recent  article,  Walter 
Pitman  wrote  of  a new  organizational 
perspective  on  our  system  of  higher 
education.4  He  suggested  that  the  system 


might  assume  a much  broader  set  of 
arrangements,  such  as  open  universities 
and  ‘depots’  for  universities  in  high-rise 
apartments.  Such  an  organizational 
restructuring  of  higher  education  would 
necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a further 
change  - the  detachment  of  different 
levels  and  kinds  of  education  from 
specific  phases  of  the  life  cycle.  The 
majority  of  university  students,  for 
example,  fall  within  predictable  age 
parameters.  Why  can  we  not  be  more 
flexible?  Could  the  educative  process 
not  be  phased  in  and  out  of  one’s  life 
cycle  rather  than  compressed  into  speci- 
fic age  slots?  We  are  not  suggesting  a 
mere  broadening  of  the  holding  pattern 
- we  are  suggesting  the  development  of 
a system  of  continuing  education  that 
would  offer  new  opportunities  to  those 
who  choose  to  update  their  lives  and 
their  work  skills  and  that  would  create 
greater  possibilities  for  individuals  to 
fully  realize  new  experiences. 

It  should  now  be  apparent  that  the  kinds 
of  policy  developments  previously  re- 
ferred to  require  grounding  in  adequate 
research.  It  should  also  be  apparent  that 
a study  of  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  graduates  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  intricate  relation 
between  the  educational  system  and  the 
labor  market.  In  a subsequent  article,  we 
hope  to  point  out  possible  directions  for 
further  research  and  development. 

Notes 
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(Toronto:  Queen’s  Printer,  1972). 

2.  Peter  Pineo  and  John  Porter,  ‘Occu- 
pational Prestige  in  Canada,’  Canadian 
Review  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 

4 (February  1967),  24-40. 
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Practical  life  exercises:  dressing  frames 


Sensorial  exercises:  fitting  graduated  wooden 
cylinders  into  forms 


Making  It 
with 

Montessori 

For  several  decades,  the  name  Montes- 
sori has  been  recognized  internationally 
on  the  educational  scene,  but  what  it 
means  in  terms  of  classroom  practice 
still  remains  obscure  to  many  people. 
Some  associate  it  with  a regimented  pro- 
gram of  instruction;  some  with  preco- 
cious middle-class  children  and  fee-pay- 
ing schools;  others  with  a battery  of  com- 
plex classroom  equipment.  All  in  all, 
there  is  usually  a bit  of  mystery  about  it, 
and  my  attention  was  caught  when, 
about  a year  ago,  I read  in  a magazine 
that  a Montessori  Institute  was  to  be 
established  in  Toronto. 

The  Toronto  Montessori  Institute  was 
officially  opened  in  September  1971  by 
Mario  Montessori,  son  of  the  founder. 
Housed  in  a room  at  Victoria  College  and 
comprising  four  permanent  staff  and 
some  sixty  students,  the  Institute  was 
formed  with  the  idea  of  providing  a regu- 
lar supply  of  teachers  for  the  growing 
number  of  Montessori  schools  in  Canada 
- in  particular,  for  nursery  schools  and 
kindergartens.  The  entry  requirement 
was  a bachelor’s  degree,  the  fee  for  the 
ten-month  course  was  $1200,  and  the 
Institute  hoped  to  attract  some  teachers 
who  had  taught  in  the  regular  school 
system  but  who  were  looking  around  for 
something  different.  I found  myself  in  this 
position  and  duly  enrolled. 

My  knowledge  of  Maria  Montessori  and 
her  methods  was  confined  to  a cursory 
discussion  during  my  teacher  training  in 
England  and  a reading  of  her  more  popu- 
lar texts  prior  to  my  enrollment.  I had  also 
observed  two  Montessori-type  classes 
in  the  United  States  and  had  seen  an 
impressive  film  on  a Montessori  school. 

I was  eager  to  learn  more  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a viable  alternative  to 
nursery  schools  and  ‘social’  kinder- 
gartens. 

Maria  Montessori  and  Her  Method 

Maria  Montessori,  an  iconoclast  at  a 
time  when  social  and  educational  icons 
were  held  especially  sacred,  was  born  in 
1870.  She  graduated  from  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity in  Rome  as  Italy’s  first  woman 
doctor  and,  firmly  established  as  a 
feminist,  she  was  a member  of  Italy’s 
delegation  to  the  International  Congress 
of  Women’s  Rights  in  Berlin  in  1896. 
There  she  pledged  ‘to  ensure  that  the 
wages  of  men  and  women  laborers  be 
brought  to  the  same  level.’ 

It  was  while  she  was  working  in  a hos- 
pital, studying  mental  and  nervous  dis- 


Judith  Edmunds 
Toronto  Montessori  Institute 


orders  as  her  special  subject,  that  Maria 
Montessori  first  came  into  contact  with 
mentally  retarded  children.  A desire  to 
help  such  children  led  her  to  the  Bourne- 
ville  Institute  in  Paris,  where  she  studied 
the  works  of  Itard  and  Seguin.  She  then 
returned  to  Rome  to  teach  children  who 
were  mentally  retarded,  and  after  two 
years  she  presented  them  for  examina- 
tion along  with  normal  children  from  an 
elementary  school.  They  performed  bet- 
ter in  the  examination  than  the  normal 
children.  But  ignoring  the  superficial 
plaudits  that  followed  this  achievement, 
she  decided  that  the  teaching  methods 
she  had  used  were  ‘not  peculiarly  limited 
to  the  instruction  of  idiots’  and  became 
convinced  that  ‘similar  methods  applied 
to  normal  children  would  develop  or  set 
free  their  personality  in  a marvellous  and 
surprising  way!’ 

Maria  based  much  of  her  philosophy  on 
Seguin’s  statement  that  ‘the  physiologi- 
cal education  of  the  senses  is  the  royal 
road  to  education  of  the  intellect:  experi- 
ence, not  memory,  is  the  mother  of 
ideas,’  and  she  set  about  creating  a 
classroom  environment  that  would  be 
attractive  to  the  child  and  that  would 
help  him  to  develop  in  a noncompetitive 
atmosphere  at  his  own  rate  and  at  his 
own  level  of  ability.  Subsequently,  she 
was  invited  to  open  a school  in  the  San 
Lorenzo  quarter  of  Rome,  where  young 
children,  in  the  absence  of  working  par- 
ents, were  running  wild.  Here  she  was 
able  to  implement  many  of  her  ideas 
gained  through  observation  of  children, 
and  during  the  next  forty  years  she  built 
up  a body  of  theory  and  practice  that 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Montessori 
method  and  that  she  set  down  in  several 
books.  Schools  using  the  Montessori 
method  were  opened  in  different  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  and  an  organ- 
ization was  established  (presently  with 
its  headquarters  in  Amsterdam)  to  train 
teachers  and  to  ensure  the  maintenance 
of  standards. 

Briefly,  Maria  Montessori  believed  each 
child  to  have  an  ‘absorbent  mind,’  which, 
from  birth  on,  soaks  up  all  the  experi- 
ences in  his  environment.  She  also 
believed  that  children  progress  through 
various  sensitive  periods,  when  their 
needs  for  certain  stimuli  and  their  recep- 
tiveness to  such  stimuli  are  at  a peak  - 
consequently  her  emphasis  on  a pre- 
pared environment,  in  which  children  are 
free  to  react  to  a variety  of  stimuli  and 
are  encouraged  toward  self-education. 
‘Help  the  child  to  help  himself’  became 
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Mathematical  skills:  addition 


Language  arts:  finger  tracing  the  shapes  of  sandpaper  letters 


Cultural  activities:  fitting  parts  into  a jigsaw  map 


Maria’s  battle  cry,  and  we  shall  now 
consider  how  she  put  her  ideas  into 
practice. 

The  Method  at  Work 

My  own  experience  in  Montessori  meth- 
ods is  confined  to  preschoolers.  This  is 
where  the  main  emphasis  in  Montessori 
lies.  But  there  are  many  Montessori 
schools  that  cater  to  children  up  to  the 
end  of  the  elementary  grades  - the 
Toronto  Montessori  School  in  Thornhill 
is  one  - and  in  the  Netherlands  there  are 
several  Montessori  high  schools.  Obvi- 
ously, what  older  children  learn  and  how 
they  learn  becomes  more  sophisticated. 
But  the  Montessori  principles  that 
underlie  the  learning  process  remain  the 
same. 

Montessori  activities  for  preschoolers 
are  subdivided  into  five  general  areas: 
exercises  of  practical  life,  grace,  and 
courtesy;  sensorial  exercises;  language 
arts;  mathematical  skills;  and  growth 
of  the  child’s  cultural  and  spiritual  life.  In 
the  prepared  environment  of  the  Montes- 
sori classroom,  materials  for  all  five  of 
these  aspects  of  the  child’s  education 
are  to  be  found. 


To  the  untutored  eye,  practical  life  activi- 
ties may  seem  to  involve  nothing  more 
than  a lot  of  carrying,  scrubbing,  sweep- 
ing, and  polishing.  But  behind  the  bustle 
of  activity,  the  young  three-year-old  is 
learning  self-confidence  and  mastery  of 
himself  and  his  environment  and  will 
gain  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  he  can 
follow  through  a complicated  and  useful 
process  and  do  it  well.  He  learns  to  dress 
and  wash  himself,  to  fold  his  clothes,  and 
to  cope  with  emergency  spills  and  break- 
ages. His  muscular  coordination  grows 
apace,  as  does  his  vocabulary.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  these  activities  are  not 
designed  to  provide  the  child  with  future 
skills.  Rather,  they  are  intended  to  help 
him  master  his  environment  now,  by 
learning  to  do  things  for  himself,  the 
child  attains  independence  now.  And 
since  the  purpose  is  immediate  self-mas- 
tery, it  is  irrelevant  that  the  child’s 
mother  uses  a dishwasher  and  a vacuum 
cleaner;  such  equipment  is  beyond  the 
control  of  the  child. 


Confident  of  his  abilities,  the  child  then 
begins  to  use  the  sensorial  materials. 
These  were  designed  not  so  much  to 
train  his  senses  as  to  provide  him  with 
experience  in  using  his  senses  and  so 
help  him  to  make  order  out  of  the  chaos 
of  impressions  gained  since  birth. 
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In  these  exercises,  the  child  fits  gradu- 
ated cylinders  into  appropriately  shaped 
forms;  builds  towers  and  stairs;  matches 
objects  according  to  color,  taste,  or 
smell;  grades  color  shades  from  light  to 
dark;  matches  or  grades  musical  tones; 
and  compares  the  weights  of  wooden 
tablets.  Through  focus  on  a particular 
sensory  quality  of  the  materials  and 
through  active  manipulation  of  the 
materials,  the  child  develops  a feeling 
for  comparisons  and  contrasts  and  an 
ability  to  discriminate  between  things 
very  similar  to  one  another. 

Of  all  the  Montessori  materials,  the  sen- 
sorial ones  are  the  most  popular  and  the 
best  known.  They  are,  however,  simply  a 
springboard  for  the  child’s  intellectual 
development;  they,  plus  the  language  the 
child  acquires  while  using  them,  aid  his 
abstract  thinking  and  learning  abilities  - 
which  brings  us  to  the  nitty-gritty,  the 
Montessori  mathematics  and  language 
materials.  And  I say  ‘nitty-gritty’  because 
this  is  the  conventional  view  of  a school’s 
purpose  (the  old  albatross  of  the  three 
r’s)  and  because  part  of  Montessori’s 
growing  appeal  for  the  successful 
middle-class  parent  is  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  Montessori  schools  teach 
these  skills. 

The  mathematics  material  is  designed  to 
conjure  up  concrete  images  in  the  mind 
of  the  young  child.  He  knows  exactly 
what  4,000  looks  like  - 4 golden  bead 
cubes,  each  containing  1 ,000  beads.  He 
can  stretch  out  the  1 ,000  chain  and 
appreciate  its  length.  He  knows  how  the 
numeral  5 ‘feels’  because  he  has  often 
traced  its  shape  with  his  finger  on  the 
sandpaper  numerals.  He  can  understand 
5 beads  and  the  abstract  symbol  5 with 
equal  ease.  In  designing  these  materials, 
Maria  Montessori  acknowledged  her 
debt  to  Seguin,  and  my  brief  experience 
with  these  materials  suggests  that  they 
can  achieve  results  that  are  little  short  of 
miraculous. 

The  language  program  in  a Montessori 
school  encourages  the  child  to  write 
before  he  can  read.  Using  the  familiar 
sandpaper  letters,  he  is  first  introduced 
to  phonic  sounds.  Then,  while  he 
repeats  the  phonic  sound,  he  traces 
the  shape  of  each  letter  with  the  first  two 
fingers  of  his  dominant  hand,  imitating 
exactly  the  movement  of  a pen.  Because 
of  the  vagaries  of  the  English  language, 
forty  basic  sounds  have  been  derived 
from  the  twenty-six  letters  and,  through 
analysis  of  word  sounds  together  with 


the  help  of  cutout  letters,  the  child  is 
soon  learning  to  ‘write’  his  first  words. 
From  there,  it  is  a short  leap  for  the  child 
to  translate  the  symbols  into  familiar 
sounds  - i.e.,  to  read.  The  phonetic 
nature  of  the  Italian  language  obviously 
lends  itself  to  this  approach,  but  with  the 
English  language  I am  less  certain.  I 
believe  that  some  of  the  methods  used  in 
North  America  or  the  U.K.  might  be  as 
good,  if  not  better. 

Last,  the  child  is  introduced  to  such  sub- 
jects as  history  and  geography,  science 
and  art.  Again  the  emphasis  is  on  move- 
ment and  activity,  with  the  child  pro- 
gressing from  concrete  imagery  to 
abstract  thinking.  He  may  perform  vari- 
ous exercises  with  jigsaw  maps,  pour 
water  onto  the  shapes  of  a variety  of  land 
forms,  trace  leaf  insets,  or  carry  out 
simple  scientific  experiments. 

In  all  these  activities,  the  role  of  the  Mon- 
tessori teacher  is  one  of  an  intermediary 
between  the  child  and  the  materials.  She 
is  responsible  for  organizing  the  pre- 
pared environment  and  for  helping  the 
child  with  what  he  chooses  to  do.  There 
is  little  group  teaching  - new  materials 
are  introduced  to  the  child  in  a one-to- 
one  relationship,  and  this  has  led  many 
teachers  to  remark  that  they  too,  given 
such  a relationship,  could  achieve  mir- 
acles. However,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  optimum  number  for  a Montes- 
sori class  of  preschoolers  is  considered 
to  be  thirty-five  and,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  individual  attention  each  child 
receives  is  strictly  limited.  Children  teach 
themselves. 

Influence  of  Montessori 

The  impact  of  Montessori  on  education 
in  general  is  difficult  to  determine.  When 
Maria  Montessori  first  published  her 
ideas,  many  of  them  were  obviously  revo- 
lutionary. But  because  of  the  tightly  knit 
organization  controlling  the  use  of  Mon- 
tessori methods,  it  was  not  always  easy 
for  other  educators  to  gain  access  to 
them;  their  exposure  was  confined  to 
books,  which  are  a poor  substitute  for 
classroom  experience.  Nowadays,  many 
of  the  ideas  advocated  by  Maria  Montes- 
sori have  been  incorporated  into  the  edu- 
cational system.  For  example,  implicit  in 
Montessori  is  belief  in  the  child’s  innate 
desire  to  find  out  for  himself,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  ‘learning-by-doing’ 
approach  currently  popular  in  many 
schools.  Also,  in  a Montessori  school  the 
children  are  free  to  move  from  activity  to 
activity  and  from  room  to  room,  a pattern 


that  has  been  accepted  in  many  other 
schools,  especially  those  with  an  open 
plan  philosophy.  Again,  the  role  of  the 
Montessori  teacher  as  guide  and  inter- 
mediary is  one  that  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly familiar  to  the  teaching  profession 
in  general.  But  how  much  the  adoption  of 
such  ideas  has  been  due  to  rub-off  from 
Montessori  and  how  much  has  been  due 
to  the  natural  process  of  change  is  any- 
body’s guess.  I suspect  it  is  largely  the 
latter. 

Looking  Forward 

If  I have  any  misgivings  about  Montes- 
sori, they  stem  from  the  fact  that  the 
methods  seem  to  remain  static  while 
education  generally  passes  through  suc- 
cessive periods  of  growth  and  change. 
What  I should  like  to  see  is  more  follow- 
up of  the  performance  of  Montessori 
children  after  they  have  moved  (as  most 
of  them  do)  into  the  regular  school  sys- 
tem. It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  value 
of  their  Montessori  training  can  be  prop- 
erly assessed  and,  ipso  facto,  the  Mon- 
tessori program  modified  to  meet  con- 
temporary needs.  Insofar  as  Montessori 
stresses  activities  that  would  seem 
always  to  be  important  in  a small  child’s 
development,  I do  not  envisage  much 
modification  to  be  necessary.  But  data  is 
scarce,  and  I should  like  to  be  more  sure. 

This  coming  September,  some  of  us  from 
the  course  will  be  starting  our  own  Mon- 
tessori schools,  some  will  be  moving  into 
existing  Montessori  schools,  and  others 
will  be  making  use  of  their  Montessori 
training  in  the  regular  school  system.  If 
the  course  is  continued,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  it  will  be,  the  Canadian  educa- 
tional scene  can  look  forward  to  an  influx 
of  Montessori  teachers.  I hope  the  effect 
of  this  will  be  to  make  Montessori  less  of 
a mystery  and  to  introduce  some  of  the 
more  valuable  aspects  of  the  Montessori 
approach  into  the  school  system  as  a 
whole. 
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OISE 


If  you  approach  the  entrance  to  OISE 
from  Bloor  Street  on  the  southwest  side, 
you  will  note  that  the  ground  floor  houses 
part  of  the  Library;  students  study  at  car- 
rels and  the  outlines  of  book  stacks  are 
visible  through  the  large  glass  walls. 
Halfway  along  the  walk  you  will  see  a 
lifeboat  on  the  floor  with  children’s 
books,  filmstrips,  a record  or  two,  even  a 
box  of  bones  lying  about  in  the  bottom. 
Nearby  there  is  an  immense  hatbox,  the 
kind  in  which  gentlemen  once  stored 
their  beaver  hats;  this  has'The  Ecology 
Box’  etched  on  its  fawn-colored  side.  In 
one  of  the  window  areas  a group  of 
adults  may  be  gathered  around  a long 
oak  table  discussing  the  assortment  of 
boxes  and  books  spread  out  before  them, 
or  a small  knot  of  children  may  be 
absorbed  in  the  roll  of  the  dice  on  a 
game  board.  When  you  reach  the  lobby 
(it’s  a long  walk)  there  is,  to  your  right  as 
you  enter,  a movable  wooden  sculpture 
looking,  appropriately  enough,  like  a 
children’s  slide.  It  stands  in  front  of  the 
Library  windows  where,  behind  the  glass 
and  spread  out  on  the  floor,  wooden 
models  of  buildings  sit  on  a city  map, 
part  of  a social  studies  unit  for  primary 
school.  (By  the  time  you  come  the  dis- 
plays may  be  different;  nothing  is  static 
in  this  part  of  the  Library.)  If  your  curi- 
osity moves  you  sufficiently  to  find  your 
way  in  (second-floor  entrance  to  the 
Library  and  down  again  to  the  ground 
floor)  your  ears  as  well  as  your  eyes  may 
be  in  for  a surprise  - loud  voices  in  brisk 
conversation  from  a class  using  the  cor- 
ner we  reserve  for  sessions  in  the 
Library,  or  a busy  hum  from  a group 
browsing  along  the  shelves. 

This  is  the  Instructional  Materials  Collec- 
tion (IMC)  in  the  Library,  a renegade  and 
an  experiment  in  both  the  education  and 
the  library  world.  The  materials  look  hig- 
gledy-piggledy on  the  shelves  because 
bits  of  equipment,  outsize  boxes,  single 
records,  and  a large  picture  set  may  be 
interspersed  among  the  books  and 
pamphlets.  It  is  a reference  and  display 
collection  of  a lot  that  is  pew  and  some 
that  is  good.  It  is  left  to  the  teacher  how, 
by  whom,  and  for  whom  the  materials  are 
to  be  used;  there  are  no  labels,  no  grade 
designations,  no  neat  pigeonholes.  This 
is  a deliberate  juxtaposition  of  disparate 
materials  so  arranged  as  to  excite  the 
mind,  enlarge  the  vision,  and  stimulate 
the  creative  use  of  learning  resources. 

We  began  two  years  ago  with  a few 
shelves  of  curriculum  materials  that 
OISE  staff  had  requested  for  use  with 
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their  classes.  The  Hall-Dennis  report  sug- 
gested that  OISE  serve  as  a center  for 
curriculum  materials  ‘where  the  latest 
developments  in  educational  aids  may  be 
viewed.’  The  proposal  was  timely 
because  the  Library  was  already  laying 
the  groundwork  for  an  IMC.  As  the  unit 
grew  it  sought  guidelines  for  acquisition 
and  development  among  the  many  defi- 
nitions of  what  an  IMC  should  be,  but 
found  them  in  the  natural  evolution  of 
curriculum  reform,  expressed  in  the 
creation  of  new  learning  materials.  The 
density  of  the  materials  to  be  found  on 
the  shelves  in  mathematics,  science, 
reading,  and  social  studies  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sparseness  of  resources 
in  the  humanities  are  concrete  evidence 
of  the  trends  and  changes  over  the  last 
ten  years.  We  have  not  had  the  time  to 
explore  other  subject  areas  such  as  busi- 
ness and  vocational  education.  Cana- 
dian and  French-language  materials  are 
the  priorities  for  1972,  and  we  hope 
eventually  to  acquire  curriculum  mate- 
rials from  non-English-speaking  coun- 
tries. The  IMC  holds  few  materials  in 
language  instruction  other  than  English; 
it  relies  upon  the  excellent  facilities  of 
the  Modern  Language  Center  in  OISE’s 
Department  of  Curriculum. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  in  the  growth  of 
the  collection  the  IMC  is  a speculum 
orbis:  it  reflects  the  growing  use  of  non- 
print materials  in  curriculum  programs 
for  all  grades  and  subjects;  the  change- 
over in  packaging  from  hard-cover  text- 
books to  soft-cover  multi-units,  which  are 
often  in  throw-away  form;  the  increasing 
use  of  games;  and  the  gradual  decom- 
partmentalization  of  subject  areas 
through  inter-disciplinary  programs.  The 
separation  of  library  materials  from  cur- 
riculum materials  is  also  becoming  less 
distinct.  Some  elementary  reading  pro- 
grams now  include  ‘l-can-read’  books 
instead  of  readers  written  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  Boston  Children’s  Museum 
; includes  children’s  trade  books  in  its 
| MATCH  Box  unit  on  the  city.  The  organi- 
zation of  materials  in  the  IMC  reflects  the 
same  removal  of  barriers:  the  shelves 
display  both  text  and  trade  books,  jour- 
nals and  magazines,  children’s  and 
teacher’s  resources,  indicating  the  diver- 
sity and  availability  of  learning  aids.  The 
purpose  here  is  not  to  collect  all  the 
' materials  in  a qiven  subject  but  to  indi- 
cate the  types  of  items  to  be  had,  includ- 
ing the  classic  as  well  as  the  innovative. 
Representation  ranges  from  Montessori 
to  Sesame  Street,  Cuisinaire  rods  to 


Dienes  apparatus,  the  Beacon  Readers 
to  Breakthrough  to  Literacy. 

In  such  a conglomerate  of  materials  the 
characteristics  of  a country’s  output 
stand  out  sufficiently  to  permit  a few 
observations.  The  American  materials 
are  usually  distinguished  by  their  effi- 
ciency and  fine  organization.  Very  often 
teacher-proof,  their  glossy  professional 
packages  are  well  thought  out,  easy  to 
handle,  and  stand  up  to  use.  A total 
learning  program  is  a distinctive  Ameri- 
can concept  in  contrast  to  the  British 
approach.  The  British  materials  are  more 
open  to  individualization  by  teachers, 
with  great  attention  given  to  the  sub- 
stantive quality  of  the  materials  and  an 
almost  disdainful  carelessness  about 
packaging.  What  the  Canadian  materials 
will  be  is  still  an  open  question;  not 
enough  has  been  produced  to  make  an 
impression.  However,  the  Institute’s  own 
Perception  Bag,  Thirties  kit,  and  Indian 
Studies  kit  are  all  Canadian  accomplish- 
ments worth  noting. 

A large  proportion  of  the  IMC  is  devoted 
to  materials  produced  by  authoritative 
sources,  primarily  from  funded  projects 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Great 
Britain.  This  does  not  mean  that  com- 
mercial publishers  are  not  well  repre- 
sented, but  that  our  first  interest  is  in 
those  materials  produced  by  educators 
themselves  in  response  to  a need  and 
within  the  context  of  good  curriculum 
development.  Jerome  Bruner’s  Man:  A 
Course  of  Study,  Malcolm  Collier’s  Pat- 
terns in  Human  History,  and  the  High 
School  Geography  Project  are  all  good 
examples  and  important  additions  to  the 
Library.  We  also  welcome  unpublished 
materials  from  schools  and  individual 
teachers.  Their  work  is  not  usually 
handled  by  libraries  but  should  be  acces- 
sible to  others  interested  in  the  same 
pursuits.  Games  developed  by  teachers 
and  used  in  their  schools  would  comple- 
ment our  growing  collection  of  over 
seventy  board  games  and  simulations. 
The  OISE  Library  supports  this  new  area 
with  journals,  newsletters,  and  books  on 
simulations  and  games. 

The  IMC  serves  OISE  by  supporting  the 
courses  offered  at  the  master’s  and  doc- 
toral levels,  where  relevant,  and  the  col- 
lection itself  is  used  as  a source  of 
research.  For  this  reason  we  collect  the 
working  papers  and  newsletters  which 
elucidate  and  report  on  the  work  of  a 
project  as  well  as  the  experimental  and 


trial  editions  of  curriculum  materials.  We 
try  not  to  buy  too  many  items  of  a similar 
nature  from  commercial  publishers 
unless  they  are  particularly  good  or  are 
requested  by  the  faculty.  This  tends  to 
eliminate  bandwagon  items  and  helps  to 
limit  the  size  of  the  collection. -Because 
of  this  selection  policy  we  often  may  not 
hold  the  specific  program  or  textbook 
you  may  want  to  see.  In  particular,  we 
do  not  have  most  Circular  14  materials 
because  they  are  available  in  schools. 
But  if  you  want  to  know  what  is  new, 
some  of  it  may  be  on  our  shelves;  if  it  - 
isn’t,  we  can  try  to  find  it  for  you.  We 
keep  a full  complement  of  publishers’ 
catalogs  and  furnish  buying  information. 

Although  there  has  been  no  effort  to 
publicize  the  collection  (until  recently  we 
had  more  empty  shelves  than  anything 
else),  we  do  have  a constant  stream  of 
visitors:  student  teachers,  practicing 
teachers,  department  heads,  adminis- 
trators and,  increasingly,  publishers.  The 
latter  find  this  collection  a good  starting 
place  and  a source  of  ideas  for  their  own 
publications. 

The  Instructional  Materials  Collection 
does  not  circulate  but  it  is  open  to  visi- 
tors Monday  through  Friday  from  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  We  invite  individual  teachers  or 
department  heads  and  principals  to  bring 
their  staff.  Appointments  for  groups  may 
be  made  through  the  Library,  telephone 
923-6641,  extension  395. 


Successive  Headlines  from  a Paris  daily 
newspaper  in  1815 

The  Corsican  Monster  has  landed 

The  Cannibal  is  marching  towards  Grasse 

The  Vampire  has  entered  Grenoble 

Bonaparte  has  entered  Lyons 

Napoleon  is  marching  towards 
Fontainebleau 

His  Imperial  Majesty  is  expected  in 
Paris  tomorrow 

w 
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Ontario 

Education 

As  a result  of  a project  I began  in  mid- 
1968,  the  first  five  volumes  of  Ontario’s 
Educative  Society,  a contemporary 
history  of  education  in  Ontario,  were 
released  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
Press  on  November  13, 1971.  The  sixth 
and  seventh  volumes,  along  with  a vol- 
ume designed  as  a companion  to  the 
series  entitled  Education:  Ontario’s  Pre- 
occupation, are  scheduled  to  follow  in 
the  spring  of  1972.  Since  I completed  the 
writing  of  the  first  drafts  of  these  last 
three  volumes  by  January  1970,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  project  awaits  only  the 
discharge  of  the  publisher’s  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  editing  and  pub- 
lication. 

It  is  possible  in  an  article  of  this  kind  to 
make  only  very  brief  reference  to  the 
contents  of  each  volume  in  the  series. 
Volume  I,  subtitled  The  Expansion  of  the 
Educational  System,  consists  largely  of 
statistical  tables  and  charts  illustrating 
quantitative  developments  during  the 
postwar  period,  with  appropriate  textual 
comment.  The  concentration  of  such 
material  in  a single  volume  is  conducive 
to  easy  reference.  The  same  volume  con- 
tains a discussion  of  some  of  the  chief 
educational  problems,  issues,  and  dilem- 
mas of  the  day,  without  exclusive 
application  to  Ontario.  This  section  is 
offered  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire 
series. 

Volume  II,  The  Administrative  Structure, 
deals  with  the  development  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Education  and  of 
local  administrative  units,  giving  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  events  of  the  1 960s. 

An  extended  section  is  devoted  to  the 
evolution  of  practices  in  educational 
finance.  Appropriate  chapters  recount 
the  main  events  in  the  evolution  of  sepa- 
rate schools  and  of  the  comprehensive 
educational  system  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  This  volume  also  describes  the 
educational  activities  of  departments  of 
the  Ontario  government  other  than  the 
Department  of  Education  and  what  was 
formerly  called  the  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs,  as  well  as  those  of  many 
federal  government  departments  and 
agencies.  One  chapter  deals  with  the 
intensification  of  interprovincial  coop- 
eration through  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  Education. 

The  third  volume,  Schools,  Pupils,  and 
Teachers,  explores  the  influence  of  lead- 
ing educational  philosophies  on  Ontario 
thought  and  practice,  the  evolution  of 
curriculum  and  textbooks,  changing  pat- 
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terns  of  school  administration,  the  role 
of  educational  media  and  of  various 
measurement  practices,  the  provision  of 
suitable  buildings  and  facilities,  the  con- 
tribution of  the  teacher,  and  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  measures  for 
teacher  welfare.  Comprehensive  cover- 
age is  given  to  the  content  and  influence 
of  the  Hall-Dennis  report. 

The  fourth  and  largest  volume,  subtitled 
Post-secondary  and  Adult  Education, 
covers  the  evolution  and  role  of  univer- 
sities, institutions  for  technological  and 
trades  training,  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology,  schools  of  nursing, 
and  the  Ontario  College  of  Art,  with  con- 
cluding chapters  on  manpower  programs 
and  training  in  industry.  The  largest  part 
of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  universi- 
ties, the  origins  of  which  are  traced  indi- 
vidually, with  attention  given  to  such 
topics  as  the  relationship  of  universities 
to  the  provincial  government,  internal 
university  government,  programs  of 
study,  teaching,  research,  evaluation 
practices,  admission  practices,  student 
assistance,  and  the  role  and  welfare  of 
faculty.  Detailed  treatment  is  also  given 
to  the  origin  and  early  evolution  of  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology. 

Volume  V,  Supporting  Institutions  and 
Services,  deals  with  a number  of  topics 
somewhat  tenuously  related  under  the 
theme  indicated  by  the  title.  The  first 
nine  chapters  explore  various  facets  of 
pre-service  teacher  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels 
as  well  as  in-service  programs.  A lengthy 
section  traces  the  appearance  and 
evolution  of  educational  research  activi- 
ties, culminating  in  the  establishment 
and  early  development  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 

Also  included  are  sections  on  various 
Department  of  Education  examination 
programs,  the  Ontario  Educational 
Communications  Authority,  the  public 
libraries,  and  miscellaneous  institutions 
with  combined  cultural  and  educational 
purposes  such  as  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  and  the  Ontario  Science  Centre. 

Volume  VI,  Significant  Developments  in 
Local  School  Systems,  describes  local 
initiatives  and  innovations  in  such  areas 
as  teaching  methods,  curriculum,  school 
organization,  the  construction  and  use 
of  buildings  and  facilities,  research,  and 
other  matters.  Specific  examples  of 
various  types  of  developments  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  province  are  cited. 

Most  of  the  material  refers  to  the  decade 


of  the  1960s,  particularly  the  latter  part, 
when  school  boards  and  teachers  were 
encouraged  to  innovate  as  they  had  not 
been  in  earlier  years. 

The  seventh  volume,  Educational  Con- 
tributions of  Associations,  attempts  to 
indicate  the  educational  role  of  a wide 
variety  of  associations,  with  either  a 
main  or  peripheral  interest  in  education. 
The  large  number  of  examples  includes 
protective  and  professional  organiz- 
ations, learned  societies,  associations 
devoted  to  a single  facet  of  education, 
groups  confined  to  people  with  a 
particular  function  or  operating  at  a 
certain  level  in  the  system,  community 
service  organizations,  and  many  others. 
While  membership  in  some  is  a legal 
requirement  forthose  engaged  in  certain 
professions  or  occupations,  most  of  the 
educational  contributions  of  associations 
represent  voluntary  effort.  In  a broad 
sense,  the  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to 
show  the  extent  of  this  type  of  activity  in 
a free  society. 

Education:  Ontario’s  Preoccupation,  the 
companion  to  this  series,  does  not  intro- 
duce any  new  themes  and  omits  or 
passes  rather  lightly  over  some  of  those 
included  in  Ontario’s  Educative  Society. 

It  is  intended  for  the  more  casual  reader 
who  is  interested  in  a reasonably  brief 
treatment  of  the  major  aspects  of 
education  in  postwar  Ontario. 

As  this  article  is  being  written,  no 
reviews  or  critical  commentaries  on  the 
five  available  books  have  yet  appeared. 

It  may  well  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  potential  contribution  of  the 
books  could  be  appraised  in  a period  of 
two  months,  since  a would-be  reviewer 
would  have  to  work  his  way  through  73 
pages  of  preliminaries  and  2,870  pages 
in  the  main  body  of  the  work.  It  is  pos- 
sible at  this  stage  only  to  indicate  what 
the  project  was  intended  to  accomplish 
and  to  suggest  the  impact  it  might 
eventually  have. 

The  idea  for  the  project  came  from  the 
Honourable  William  G.  Davis,  then 
Minister  of  Education  and  University 
Affairs.  At  an  early  stage  he  decided 
that  he  would  do  absolutely  nothing  to 
influence  my  judgment  about  what  ' I 
should  be  included  in  the  project  and 
how  it  should  be  handled.  During  my  \ 
few  brief  meetings  with  him,  he  listened  j 
with  obvious  interest  as  I outlined  my 
plans  and  progress,  and  offered  encour- 
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agement.  He  made  two  indispensable 
contributions.  The  first  of  these  was  to 
ensure  that  I had  access,  with  no  restric- 
tions, to  material  in  the  files  of  the  two 
departments  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible. I also  used  his  name  quite  freely 
and  effectively  in  seeking  the  coopera- 
tion of  officials  in  other  government 
departments  and  in  various  educational 
institutions.  The  second  major  contri- 
bution was  a government  guarantee  of 
the  costs  of  publication  over  and  above 
any  proceeds  from  sales.  It  seemed 
obvious  from  the  beginning  that  no 
publisher  would  undertake  to  handle 
such  a lengthy  series  on  Ontario  educa- 
tion without  this  kind  of  guarantee.  A 
further  contribution  made  possible  by 
Mr.  Davis’s  sponsorship  was  the  assis- 
tance of  a Department  of  Education 
employee,  who  typed  manuscripts  for 
more  than  a year. 

I began  my  efforts  with  certain  rather 
vague  impressions  about  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  coverage  that  might  be  both 
desirable  and  feasible.  It  was  not,  in  fact, 
until  after  I had  been  writing  intensively 
for  four  or  five  months,  when  I made 
some  fundamental  changes  of  plan,  that 
the  series  assumed  its  final  form.  From 
the  beginning,  however,  certain  features 
were  considered  to  be  fundamental. 

First,  the  work  would  deal  with  every 
important  aspect  of  Ontario  education 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  Second, 
the  major  emphasis  would  be  on  devel- 
opments since  the  Second  World  War, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  1 960s. 

At  the  same  time,  enough  earlier  history, 
for  the  most  part  derived  from  secondary 
sources,  would  be  included  to  give  the 
: reader  some  background  information 
to  help  him  comprehend  the  more  recent 
! events  without  having  to  seek  other 
j material.  Third,  the  work  would  attempt 
to  provide  a factual  basis  for  under- 
standing contemporary  educational 
! processes  in  Ontario.  Thus  it  would  be 
both  a history  and  a description  of 
i current  conditions. 

it  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  work  and 
the  large  amount  of  detail  dictated  a 
highly  thematic  treatment.  In  a sense, 
the  work  is  a collection  of  dozens  of 
little  histories  of  different  developments 


initiated  at  different  times  and  woven 
together  rather  loosely  by  cross-refer- 
ences. This  treatment  encourages  the 
use  of  the  series  for  reference  purposes. 
Unavoidably,  it  sometimes  results  in  the 
absence  of  a single,  comprehensive 
appraisal  of  a major  event,  such  as  the 
release  of  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education  in  1950. 
Separate  discussions  of  the  report’s 
ramifications  in  the  organization  of 
administrative  units,  curriculum,  the 
structure  of  the  educational  program, 
teacher  education,  and  many  other 
facets  of  the  system  do  not  do  it  com- 
plete justice.  The  production  of 
Education:  Ontario’s  Preoccupation 
was  designed  in  part  to  help  solve  this 
problem.  While  thematic  in  treatment, 
like  the  larger  work,  it  consists  of  the 
highlights  of  the  period  blended  together 
under  a different  set  of  headings,  each 
covering  a relatively  large  part  of  the 
field.  Its  comparative  brevity  in  describ- 
ing actual  developments  leaves  room 
for  a larger  measure  of  interpretation 
than  is  possible  in  Ontario’s  Educative 
Society. 

The  attempt  to  illuminate  contemporary 
developments  and  problems  dictated 
that  the  project,  at  least  during  the 
period  of  writing,  be  completed  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  the  material 
would  not  be  unduly  out  of  date  at  the 
time  of  publication.  Haste  was  of  least 
importance  during  the  first  year, 

May  1968  to  May  1969,  most  of  which 
I devoted  to  the  collection  and  organ- 
ization of  the  basic  material.  During 
this  time  I read  omnivorously,  making 
relevant  extracts  from  books,  pamphlets, 
reports,  theses,  Legislature  of  Ontario 
debates,  government  announcements, 
official  and  unofficial  correspondence, 
minute  books,  filed  records,  and  other 
sources.  I made  brief  visits  to  nearly  all 
the  universities  in  Ontario,  to  most  of 
the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology, the  teachers’  colleges,  the 
headquarters  of  the  larger  school 
boards,  and  to  provincial  government 
departments,  where  I conducted  count- 
less interviews.  Information  was  sought 
by  correspondence  about  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  leading  industries 
and  associations  concerned  with  edu- 
cation. 

The  process  of  data  collection  was  far 
from  complete  when  I began  to  write  in 
the  spring  of  1969,  since  many  original 
documents  had  still  to  be  located  and 
account  had  to  be  taken  of  continuously 
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unfolding  events.  Fortunately  my  assist- 
ants were  able  to  make  a substantial 
contribution  in  this  area  while  I devoted 
the  major  part  of  my  time  to  the  actual 
production  of  the  work.  From  the  begin- 
ning I set  a daily  quota  of  writing,  which 
varied  according  to  the  amount  of  time 
required  by  other  facets  of  the  project. 
During  the  writing  period,  which  lasted 
approximately  twenty  months,  I turned 
out  about  85,000  words  a month.  This 
rather  grueling  experience  was  not 
designed  to  establish  a quantitative 
record,  but  rather  to  ensure  that  I fin- 
ished before  my  earliest  efforts  were 
entirely  out  of  date.  A conscious  de- 
cision to  work  at  this  rate  naturally 
involved  the  risk  of  producing  unneces- 
sarily careless,  poorly  written,  or  inac- 
curate work.  On  balance,  however,  I felt 
that  the  plan  offered  the  best  hope  of 
attaining  my  original  objectives.  I was 
considerably  chagrined  to  find  that, 
despite  my  most  determined  efforts,  it 
took  up  to  a year  and  a half  between 
the  time  a volume  was  delivered  to  the 
publisher  and  its  appearance  in  print. 

It  is  startling  to  realize  how  much  public 
attitudes  toward  education  can  change 
in  that  period  of  time. 

I presume  that  the  amount  of  material 
alone  will  place  sharp  limitations  on  the 
number  of  readers  of  the  entire  series. 

I have  tried  to  counter  the  repellent 
effect  of  length  and  to  cater  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  ordinary  reader  by  shun- 
ning technical  terminology  wherever 
possible.  I have  also  tried  to  avoid  giving 
the  pages  an  excessively  pedantic 
appearance  by  banishing  most  footnotes 
to  the  back  of  the  book. 

The  question  of  parallels  to  the  series 
has  been  raised.  For  those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Ontario  education, 
the  Documentary  History  of  Education 
in  Upper  Canada  by  J.  C.  Hodgins 
naturally  comes  to  mind.  This  twenty- 
eight-volume  work  deals  in  great  detail 
with  developments  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Ontario’s  Educative  Society 
could  not  properly  be  called  a docu- 
mentary history,  since  it  includes  only 
brief  extracts  and  digests  of  the  many 
original  documents  referred  to. 

The  books  are  available,  either  individ- 
ually or  by  the  set,  from  the  University 
of  Toronto  Press.  Individual  prices  range 
from  $10  to  $22.50,  corresponding 
roughly  to  the  number  of  pages.  The 
first  five  are  offered  at  the  rate  of  $60 
and  the  entire  set  of  eight  at  $90. 
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Les  instituteurs 
sont-ils 
satisfaits  de 
leur  profession? 

Dormer  Ellis 

Office  of  Field  Development, OISE, 
et  John  Levesque, 

Regionale  Lac  St-Jean,  P.Q. 

Comme  partie  d’une  etude  a long  terme 
qui  se  fait  actuellemenl  sur  les  carrieres 
d’environ  mille  instituteurs  franco- 
phones, un  questionnaire  fut  expedie 
aux  instituteurs  k la  fin  de  leur  deuxieme 
annee  d’enseignement  dans  les  ecoles 
elementaires  de  I’Ontario.  Ce  question- 
naire contenait  plusieurs  questions  au 
sujet  de  la  satisfaction  ou  de  I’insatis- 
faction  des  enseignants. 

On  demanda  aux  instituteurs  d’employer 
une  echelle  permettant  une  appreciation 
nuancee  a cinq  niveaux  qualitatifs, 
s’etendant  de  ‘excellentes’  jusqu’a 
‘mauvaises,’  afin  d’evaluer  leurs  dis- 
positions quant  aux  salaires  et  quant  aux 
relations  avec  les  autres  enseignants, 
les  directeurs  et  administrateurs,  les 
conseillers  scolaires,  les  parents  des 
eleves,  et  I’association  professionnelle 
des  enseignants.  Le  tableau  resume 
les  reponses  obtenues.  L’estimation 
moyenne  des  relations  avec  les  col- 
legues  se  situe  a mi-chemin  entre 
‘excellentes’  et  ‘bonnes,’  c’est-a-dire 
a 1.5.  Alors  que  64  pour  cent  d’entre 
eux  considered  ces  relations  comme 
‘excellentes,’  seulement  3 pour  cent  les 
voient  comme  ‘mediocres’  ou  ‘mauvaises.’ 
L’estimation  moyenne  des  relations  avec 
les  directeurs  et  les  surintendants  est 
de  1.7,  tout  en  ayant  plus  de  la  moitie 
des  instituteurs  qui  considered  ces 
relations  comme  ‘excellentes.’  Le  niveau 
de  satisfaction  le  plus  bas  se  situe  au 
plan  des  remunerations,  mais  65  pour 


cent  des  enseignants  ont  quand  meme 
choisi  ‘excellentes’  ou  ‘bonnes’  pour 
exprimer  leurs  opinions  ci  ce  sujet. 

Les  causes  de  frustration 

Est-ce  que  les  enseignants  n’aiment  pas 
certains  aspects  de  leur  travail?  Le 
questionnaire  envoys  aux  instituteurs 
qui  terminaient  leur  deuxieme  annee 
d’enseignement  contenait  un  certain 
nombre  de  points  particuliers  touchant 
la  profession  d’enseignant,  entre  autres 
I’affirmation  suivante  que  I’instituteur 
devait  completer:  ‘Ce  que  je  trouve  le 
plus  penible,  c’est  . . . .’  Certains 
enseignants  donnerent  des  exemples 
tres  precis  de  frustration  personnelle; 
un,  par  exemple,  nomme  un  eleve  qui 
derange  souvent  la  classe  et  se  met  en 
colere  a chaque  fois  qu’on  le  repri- 
mande  en  raison  de  son  comportement. 
Un  autre  se  plaint  d’un  parent  qui  pre- 
tendant  tout  connaitre,  ira  jusqu’a  le 
corriger  avec  complaisance,  sapant 
ainsi  son  autorite.  Cependant,  en 
reponse  a ce  point-ci  ou  plusieurs 
demarches  etaient  possibles,  la  plupart 
des  enseignants  exprimerent  des 
sources  de  mecontentement  si  frequem- 
ment  evoquees,  qu’il  etait  facile  de  les 
classifier  en  six  categories. 

Une  source  importante  d’insatisfaction 
apparait  au  niveau  de  la  surveillance 
d’eleves  en  dehors  des  cours;  28  pour 
cent  des  enseignants  font  connaitre  leur 
aversion  pour  la  surveillance  du  midi  ou 
celle  de  la  cour  de  recreation.  Les  com- 
mentaires  a ce  sujet  etaient  de  nature  a 
reveler  la  ferme  conviction  que  de  telles 
taches  n’etaient  pas  appropriees  aux 
participants  d’une  profession.  Quelques 
instituteurs  attribuaient  a la  surveillance 
qu’il  devait  assumer  une  diminution  de 
leur  efficacite  dans  la  classe: 

— ‘Chaque  professeur  devrait  avoir  son 
heure  pour  diner.’ 

— ‘Ce  que  je  trouve  le  plus  penible,  c’est 
la  garde  a I’exterieur.’ 

— ‘Ce  sont  les  conditions  de  travail  qui 
font  de  I’enseignement  non  pas  une  pro- 
fession noble  mais  plutot  un  travail  de 
“baby-sitting”  - la  garde  des  eleves  aux 
recreations.’ 


La  seconde  grande  categorie  de 
r6ponses  (21  pour  cent)  provient  deceux 
qui  ont  une  aversion  pour  les  taches  rat- 
tachees  k I’enseignement  qui  n’impli- 
quent  aucun  contact  avec  les  eleves.  La 
preparation  de  classe  est  acceptee, 
apparemment,  comme  essentielle  meme 
si  cela  devient  fatigant;  mais  le  travail  de 
routine  comme  verifier  les  presences, 
corriger  les  devoirs,  et  preparer  les  bul- 
letins scolaires  est  particulierement  con- 
siders comme  repulsif.  Les  commen- 
taires  suivants  sont  typiques  de  cette 
categorie: 

— ‘La  preparation  des  classes  chaque 
soir  est  absolument  necessaire  pour  etre 
capable  de  donner  un  bon  rendement  le 
lendemain  mais  cela  devient  fatigant.’ 

— ‘Les  bulletins  sont  toujours  un  far- 
deau.’ 

— ‘Je  dois  compter  le  nombre  de  feuil- 
les,  cahiers,  crayons,  plumes,  etc.,  dont 
on  se  sert.’ 

La  quantite  d’eleves  dans  une  classe  fut 
signalee  comme  source  de  frustration 
par  15  pour  cent  des  enseignants.  Ils 
disent  qu’ils  aimeraient  pouvoir  donner 
a chacun  des  eleves  plus  d’attention  que 
ce  qui  est  permis  dans  le  systeme  actuel. 

On  mentionne  a cet  effet  le  cas  des 
eleves  ayant  des  problemes  au  plan 
scolaire,  social  ou  emotionnel: 

— ‘Ce  que  je  trouve  le  plus  penible,  c’est 
d’avoir  des  classes  beaucoup  trop  nom- 
breuses  et  de  ne  pas  avoir  assez  de 
temps  pour  connaitre  chaque  eleve  indi- 
viduellement.’ 

— ‘II  n’y  a pas  de  professeur  de  recy- 
clage  a qui  je  pourrais  referer  mes  eleves 
faibles  pendant  au  moins  une  quinzaine 

de  minutes  par  jour  surtout  pour  la  lecture.’ 

Le  sentiment  d’avoir  trop  de  patrons  ou 
d’etre  suivi  de  trop  pres  par  la  direction 
fut  I’opinion  exprimee  par  12  pour  cent 
des  instituteurs: 

— ‘La  visite  des  surintendants,  puisque 
nous  ne  sommes  pas  dans  une  atmos- 
phere normale,  nous  frustre  souvent.’ 

— ‘Les  consultants  nous  font  perdre  du 
temps,  semble-t-il.’ 

Par  contre,  un  institute^  se  plaint  du 
fait  qu’il  n’y  a personne  a qui  s’adresser 
afin  de  prendre  conseil  sur  le  plan  pro- 
fessionnel: 

— ‘Le  directeur  est  toujours  occupe.  II 
est  difficile  de  le  voir.  On  ne  connait  pas 
nos  surintendants  immediats.’ 

Un  autre  12  pour  cent  des  enseignants 
signalent  I’indiscipline  des  sieves 
comme  cause  d’insatisfaction.  Plusieurs 
reprouvent  le  fait  que  I’eleve  manque  de 
respect  envers  les  adultes,  par  exemple: 

— ‘L’attitude  irrespectueuse  de  certains  . 
eleves  est  choquante;  parfois  ils  se 
croient  plus  instruits  que  leur  instituteur.’ 

Quelques-uns  en  imputent  la  cause  a 
certaines  deficiences  du  milieu  familial 


Les  pourcentages  de  frequences  des  reponses  des  instituteurs 

Facteur 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Estimation 

Moyenne 

Remunerations 

20 

45 

25 

8 

2 

2.3 

Relations  avec  les  collegues 

64 

28 

5 

2 

1 

1.5 

Relations  avec  la  direction 

54 

32 

8 

3 

3 

1.7 

Relations  avec  les  autorites  scolaires 

30 

36 

18 

14 

2 

2.2 

Relations  avec  les  parents  des  eleves 

34 

49 

14 

1 

2 

1.9 

Relations  avec  mon  association 
professionnelle  d’enseignants 

25 

43 

21 

10 

1 

2.2 

Note:  1.  excellentes  2.  bonnes  3.  passables  4.  mediocres  5.  mauvaises 
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ou  social  de  l’eleve.  Un  enseignant  d^crit 
la  situation  comme  suit: 

— ‘Maintenir  la  discipline  est  le  travail  le 
plus  ingrat  que  je  dois  entreprendre. 
Pourtant  il  faut  en  avoir.  Lorsque  l’6du- 
cation  des  enfants  est  affaiblie  par  le 
milieu  social  et  familial,  c’est  bien  a 
I’ecole  qu’on  ressent  le  contrecoup.’ 

D’autres  enseignants  constatent  qu’il  est 
difficile  de  maintenir  en  vigueur  des 
r^glements  sur  le  comportement  en 
classe,  parce  que  les  Sieves  savent  que 
les  enseignants  ne  peuventfaire  autre 
chose  que  les  reprimander  pour  leur 
mauvaise  conduite: 

— ‘Comment  maintenir  une  bonne  disci- 
pline alors  que  les  enfants  sont  si  peu 
craintifs?’ 

D’un  autre  cotS,  un  petit  nombre  d’insti- 
tuteurs  affirment  que  la  discipline  est 
trop  rigide  dans  leurs  ecoles.  Ils  auraient 
prefere  une  atmosphere  plus  libre,  qui 
selon  eux,  favoriserait  I’apprentissage. 
Une  personne  formula  ce  point  de  vue 
de  lafagon  suivante: 

— ‘Ce  que  je  trouve  le  plus  penible,  c’est 
de  constater  la  discipline  rigide  pra- 
tiquee  par  les  colleges  ou  par  les  mem- 
bres  de  la  direction.  A I’ecole  normale, 
ou  nous  recommande  I’usage  d’une  dis- 
cipline souple,  et  voila  que  I’application 
de  ce  principe  dans  les  ecoles  nous 
attire  de  la  critique.’ 

Presque  tous  les  autres  commentaires 
au  sujet  du  mecontentement  touchent 
les  methodes  d’enseignement.  Ceux-ci 
viennent,  sans  exception,  d’instituteurs 
qui  se  sentent  obliges  d’utiliser  des 
methodes  traditionnelles  alors  qu’ils 
auraient  voulu  essayer  des  methodes 
| nouvelles  ou  tenter  des  experiences.  Ils 
i se  sentent  f rustres  par: 

— ‘ . . . le  manque  de  flexibility  dans  les 
horaires  et  dans  les  methodes  d’en- 

j seignement.’ 

Certains  enseignants  auraient  prefere 
voir  les  eleves  passer  moins  de  temps 
en  classe  et  plus  en  pleine  nature  a 
i visiter  des  sites  historiques  ou  des 
I usines,  mais  ils  renoncerent  a ces  excur- 
: sions  en  raison  de  la  difficulty  a trouver 
un  transport  securitaire  a prix  modique 
: et  une  surveillance  adequate  des  eleves. 
Un  enseignant  decrit  ses  experiences  en 
sixieme  annee  et  puis  fait  la  remarque 
suivante: 

— ‘Ce  que  je  trouve  le  plus  penible  est 
de  ne  pas  pouvoir  faire  plus  souvent  des 
excursions  avec  mes  eleves.’ 

Sources  de  satisfaction 

Qu’est-ce  que  les  enseignants  preferent 
le  plus  dans  leur  profession?  Quels 
• aspects  de  leur  travail  leur  donnent  le 
plus  de  satisfaction?  Le  questionnaire 
envoye  aux  instituteurs  a la  fin  de  leur 
deuxieme  annee  d’enseignement  etait 
en  quete  de  reponses  a ces  questions. 


Plus  de  80  pour  cent  des  instituteurs  rap- 
porterent  qu’ils  avaient  beaucoup  de 
satisfaction  personnels  a travailler  avec 
les  enfants  qui  leur  ytaient  confies.  Leurs 
commentaires  revelent  une  affection 
reelle  pour  les  enfants  et  un  dyvouement 
a leur  apprentissage.  Voici  un  exemple 
typique  de  multiples  ryponses  & la  partie 
du  questionnaire  concernant  les  sources 
de  satisfaction  dans  I’enseignement: 

— ‘Ce  qui  me  plait  davantage  dans  la 
profession  enseignante  est  de  travailler 
en  collaboration  avec  mes  yieves.  Cet 
esprit  d’amitiy  que  nous  essayons  de 
developper  dans  nos  ycoles  tranche 
nettement  avec  le  climat  de  contrainte 
qui  a prevalu  longtemps  dans  le  passe.’ 

Quelques  instituteurs  dycrivent  le  plaisir 
qu’ils  ont  a voir  les  yeux  d’un  enfant 
s’illuminer  h la  suite  de  la  comprehen- 
sion d’un  concept  qui  auparavant  I’avait 
deroute.  D’autres  sont  egalement 
enchantes  de  revolution  de  leurs  eleves 
vis-a-vis  (’acquisition  d’une  confiance  en 
soi  et  I’habilete  a travailler  harmonieuse- 
ment  avec  leurs  compagnons. 

Onze  pour  cent  des  ryponses  d’enseig- 
nants  parlent  de  I’utilite  sociale  de  leur 
profession.  La  majority  de  ces  personnes 
enseignent  dans  les  annees  inter- 
mediates ou  superieures  et  trouvent  de 
la  satisfaction  dans  I’idee  qu’ils  ont 
d’entreprendre  un  travail  important.  Ils 
formulent  des  commentaires  sur  la 
valeur  intrinseque  du  role  de  I’ensei- 
gnant  et  sur  I’occasion  qui  lui  est  offerte 
de  contribuer  a I’amelioration  de  la 
society. 

Parmi  les  diverses  reponses  a la  partie 
concernant  les  sources  de  satisfaction 
dans  I’enseignement,  il  y en  avait  quel- 
ques-unes  traitant  des  conditions  de 
travail,  les  longues  vacances  d’yte  et  le 
salaire.  Une  jeune  enseignante,  en  par- 
ticular, completa  la  phrase  ‘Ce  qui  me 
plait  davantage  dans  la  profession 
enseignante,  c’est . . . ’ par  les  mots  ‘mon 
directeur.’ 

Le  recrutement  des  nouveaux 
enseignants 

Une  fagon  de  constater  a quel  point  une 
personne  aime  son  travail  est  de  lui 
demander  si  elle  le  conseillerait  a 
d’autres.  La  derniere  partie  du  ques- 
tionnaire demande  a I’enseignant  d’in- 
diquer,  tout  en  justifiant  sa  reponse,  si 
oui  ou  non  il  encourage  les  jeunes  gens 
a choisir  cette  profession.  II  y eut  quatre 
reponses  affirmatives  pour  chaque 
reponse  negative. 

Quand  le  groupe  d’enseignants  ayant 
affirme  qu’ils  encourageraient  les  autres 
a devenir  enseignants  fut  compare  statis- 
tiquement  avec  le  groupe  ayant  dit  qu’ils 
hesiteraient  a le  faire,  des  differences 
furent  trouvees  en  rapport  avec  le  sexe 
et  le  niveau  enseigne.  Les  institutrices 


sont  plus  vraisemblablement  portees  a 
encourager  les  jeunes  & entrer  dans  la 
profession,  alors  que  les  instituteurs  sont 
moins  portes  a le  faire  et  plus  le  degre 
enseigne  est  yievy  plus  I’enseignant  est 
susceptible  de  montrer  une  hesitation  & 
recruter  pour  la  profession. 

Les  enseignants  qui  disent  ne  pas  vou- 
loir  encourager  les  autres  & choisir  leur 
profession,  donnerent  de  multiples  rai- 
sons que  Ton  peut  classer  en  deux  cate- 
gories: celles  touchant  le  travail  comme 
tel  et  celles  basees  sur  les  possibilites 
d’emploi.  Voici  des  exemples  typiques 
de  reponses  de  la  premiere  categorie: 

— ‘J’hesiterais  a encourager  les  jeunes 
gens  a devenir  enseignants  a cause  du 
peu  de  remunyration  et  du  peu  de 
liberty  accordee  non  seulement  dans  les 
cadres  institutionnels  mais  meme  dans 
sa  propre  classe.’ 

— ‘Le  travail  d’un  instituteur  n’est  jamais 
terminy.  Apres  trois  heures  et  trente,  on 
doit  corriger  les  travaux  des  eleves  et 
preparer  les  legons  du  lendemain.  Pour- 
tant, les  instituteurs  ne  sont  pas  remu- 
neres  pour  ces  heures  supplementaires.’ 

D’autres  instituteurs  affirment  ne  vouloir 
encourager  personne  a devenir  ensei- 
gnant a moins  que  I’interesse  accepte 
d’aller  travailler  n’importe  ou  dans  la 
province;  plusieurs  mentionnerent  le  fait 
qu’ils  avaient  eu  I’intention  d’enseigner 
dans  la  region  d’Ottawa  mais  n’avaient 
pu  trouver  un  poste  convenable.  Quel- 
ques enseignants  sont  conscients  du 
surplus  d’instituteurs  dans  les  ecoles 
elementaires  anglaises  et  craignent  que 
la  meme  situation  se  reproduise  dans  les 
ecoles  elementaires  frangaises.  Ils  disent 
vouloir  encourager  uniquement  les  di- 
plomes  d’universite  a devenir  enseignants 

La  raison  la  plus  commune  donnee  par 
80  pour  cent  des  enseignants  qui 
disaient  vouloir  encourager  les  autres  a 
choisir  leur  profession,  est  la  satisfac- 
tion qu’ils  avaient  dans  I’accomplisse- 
ment  de  leur  travail.  Voici  deux  com- 
mentaires typiques  parmi  tant  d’autres: 

— ‘J’aime,  de  tout  coeur,  ma  profession. 
Je  souhaite  que  mes  collegues  aient  ce 
meme  amour.’ 

— ‘C’est  une  carriere  pleine  de  defis  qui 
a bien  ses  joies  et  son  bonheur.’ 

Comme  precedemment  mentionne,  les 
instituteurs  participant  a cette  recherche 
terminaient  en  juin  1 971  leur  deuxieme 
annee  d’enseignement.  Les  resultats 
demontrent  qu’a  la  question  ‘Sont-ils 
satisfaits  de  leur  profession?’  la  reponse 
estdefinitivement,  ‘Oui.’  Quatre-vingt 
pour  cent  de  ces  instituteurs  veulent 
encourager  les  jeunes  a devenir  ensei- 
gnants et  leur  raison  de  se  definir  ainsi 
provient  de  la  satisfaction  et  des  defis 
rencontres  au  cours  de  leur  enseigne- 
ment  dans  les  ecoles  elementaires  fran- 
gaises de  I’Ontario. 
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Recently  I visited  an  Etobicoke  school 
with  Albert  Carr,  a Simcoe  County  super- 
intendent who  was  formerly  an  Etobi- 
coke principal.  After  our  visit,  we  dis- 
cussed what  we  had  seen  and  learned 
and  reminisced  about  our  own  work  in 
Etobicoke.  As  outsiders  looking  back, 
we  found  that  we  had  gained  insight 
denied  us  when  we  were  part  of  that 
school  system.  We  saw  that  our  failure  to 
arouse  teacher  enthusiasm  for  curricu- 
lum work  may  well  have  resulted  from 
our  tendency  to  get  in  the  way.  With  the 
best  of  intentions,  we  decreed  what  was 
‘good  for  teachers’  and,  in  line  with  our 
decrees,  provided  experiences  for  them 
that  were  irrelevant.  We  made  demands 
that  robbed  teachers  of  the  time  they 
needed  to  develop  their  own  techniques 
and  often  failed  to  address  ourselves  to 
matters  that  were  of  real  concern  to 
them.  Worse  still,  we  prescribed  when 
we  should  have  provided  opportunities 
for  the  teachers  to  find  their  own  solu- 
tions, and  we  used  teachers  as  resources 
when  we  should  have  made  available  for 
their  use  whatever  resources  we  pos- 
sessed. But  we  enjoyed  success  as  well 
as  failure  and  now  - perhaps  even  more 
than  then  - we  were  convinced  of  the 
rightness  of  some  of  our  actions,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  teacher  centers 
we  established  in  Etobicoke. 

The  idea  for  the  teacher  centers  came 
from  Superintendent  Alec  Turner  and 
Primary  Consultant  Ruth  Fry,  who  saw 
them  as  places  to  meet  and  work  with 
teachers  and  to  enable  teachers  to  meet 
and  work  with  each  other.  The  centers 
presented  no  problems  in  terms  of  physi- 
cal accommodation  for  they  were  estab- 
lished in  unused  classrooms.  They  were 
not  expensively  equipped.  Some  were 
‘theme’  centers,  relating  to  a particular 
study  area;  some  were  demonstration 
centers,  with  teachers  teaching  teachers; 
some  were  study  centers,  where  mem- 
bers of  teacher  committees  could  spread 
out  their  materials  and  have  access  to 
them  between  meetings.  Teachers  came 
to  the  centers  to  examine  existing  mate- 
rials and  to  prepare  new  ones,  including 
audiovisual  aids;  to  make  notes;  to  ex- 
change ideas;  and  to  meet,  consult,  and 
work  with  resource  people  from  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  school  system, 
who  were  available  at  certain  times  in 
accordance  with  a planned  schedule.  As 
the  centers  developed,  university  pro- 
fessors were  invited  to  participate  in  a 
resource  capacity  and  did  so  most  effec- 
tively. 


Later,  when  Alec  Turner  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Ontario  Curriculum 
Institute  to  take  charge  of  its  reading 
study,  he  used  the  teacher  center  con- 
cept in  his  committee’s  work.  The  read- 
ing committee’s  centers  were  demon- 
stration classrooms  set  up  in  various 
localities  across  Ontario  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  local  school  boards.  Each 
classroom  had  the  usual  complement  of 
pupils,  was  equipped  with  OCI  reading 
program  materials,  and  was  in  the 
charge  of  a teacher  who  was  a member 
of  the  reading  study  group.  Each  center 
was  afforded  close  contact  with  the  cen- 
tral office  through  a member  of  the  core 
group  of  the  reading  committee,  who 
was  assigned  as  resource  person.  This 
arrangement  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory. 

The  centers  were  quick  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  area  teachers  came  to  observe 
the  reading  program  in  operation,  to  talk 
about  it,  to  examine  the  materials  used, 
and  to  work  with  the  teacher  in  charge. 
The  impact  of  the  reading  committee’s 
approach  could  be  seen  within  a short 
time  in  many  classrooms  across  the 
province,  and  its  continuing  effective- 
ness is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
program  is  now  in  general  use  through- 
out Ontario  and  is  taught  in  our  teachers 
colleges.  Strangely  enough,  although  the 
Ontario  Curriculum  Institute  used  the 
teacher  center  concept  most  success- 
fully, the  centers  have  not  survived  in  the 
area  in  which  they  were  first  introduced. 

Speculation  on  this  matter  brings  to  mind 
one  of  our  more  pressing  educational 
problems.  I am  constantly  concerned 
that  our  research  and  development  work 
makes  so  little  impact  on  classroom  pro- 
cedures and  contributes  so  little  to  edu- 
cation in  our  schools.  My  concern  is 
shared  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
work  of  research  and  development  cen- 
ters and  laboratories  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, Europe,  and  Japan.  We  have  not 
found  means  of  linking  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  such  a way  as  to  affect  the  learn- 
ing experiences  of  children  outside  of 
the  experimental  classrooms  involved  in 
project  work.  By  and  large,  local  school 
systems  are  still  rejuggling  course  con- 
tent in  the  name  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  inspecting  in  the  name  of  cur- 
riculum evaluation.  Educational  research- 
ers and  developers  are  still  too  much 
involved  in  theoretical  research  and  too 
little  concerned  about  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  theoretical  concepts.  The  pro- 


duction of  packaged  materials  has  grown 
in  popularity  at  the  expense  of  more  sig- 
nificant educational  endeavor.  Package 
programs  abound  throughout  the  free 
world  in  all  aspects  of  curriculum  and, 
in  the  United  States  alone,  millions  of 
dollars  and  countless  man-hours  have 
been  expended  on  their  production  in 
recent  years.  Statistics  on  their  use  in 
American  schools,  however,  suggest  that 
the  emphasis  in  this  area  has  been  trag- 
ically misplaced.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
downgrade  either  theoretical  work  or 
package  development  - suffice  it  to  say 
that,  in  themselves,  they  can  accomplish 
little. 

Now  Ontario  is  embarked  on  a grants-in- 
aid  program  to  encourage  and  subsidize 
educational  research  and  development 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  But  past 
experience  suggests  that  this  program 
too  will  fail  unless  those  responsible  for 
it  realize  that  knowledge  production  in 
itself  is  only  half  the  task.  Our  shelves 
are  already  filled  with  useful  but  unused 
theory  and  so-called  learning  and  in- 
structional kits.  Obviously,  we  need  to 
seek  other  means  of  making  education 
vital  and  relevant  in  the  schools  of  the 
1 970s  and  1 980s.  I wonder  if  the  teacher 
center  concept  would  not  serve  effec- 
tively in  this  area  and  if  it  should  not  be 
revived  and  tried  again  on  a more  pur- 
poseful note.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Howard  Russell  and  Kenneth  Leithwood 
at  OISE’s  Trent  Valley  Centre  are  moving 
in  this  direction  in  their  work  in  Peter- 
borough County  and  in  their  planning  for 
Hastings  County. 

A trend  toward  working  through  teacher 
centers  is  plainly  observable  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. In  the  United  States,  Don  Davies, 
Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Devel- 
opment in  the  Office  of  Education,  is  pro- 
moting a major  network  of  them.  Great 
Britain,  where  the  concept  is  a few  years 
old,  now  has  five  hundred  in  operation. 

In  typical  British  fashion,  they  are  not 
pretentious;  I visited  one  set  up  in  a con- 
verted barn.  Invariably,  they  provide 
facilities  for  making  tea  and  playing 
darts,  for  the  social  aspect  of  the  con- 
cept is  considered  important.  On  the  sur- 
face, the  significance  and  potential  of  the 
centers  are  not  fully  apparent  but,  when 
you  talk  to  people  and  find  out  what  goes 
on  in  them  and  how  teachers  feel  about 
them,  their  real  worth  becomes  obvious. 

In  the  November  1 971  issue  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappan,  Stephen  Bailey,  chairman  of  the 
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Policy  Institute,  Syracuse  University 
Research  Corporation,  stated  that  The 
idea  is  so  simple,  so  obvious,  so  psycho- 
logically sound,  as  to  make  one  wonder 
why  teachers’  centers  have  not  dotted 
the  educational  landscape  for  decades.’ 
He  further  observes  that  ‘Few  profes- 
sionals have  suffered  more  painfully  or 
seriously  from  being  “done  good  to  at” 
than  teachers.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  ones  who  work  day  in  and 
day  out  on  the  firing  line,  the  definition 
of  their  problems,  of  their  roles,  of  their 
goals,  always  seems  to  be  someone 
else’s  responsibility;  supervisors,  par- 
ents, college  professors,  textbook  pub- 
lishers, self-styled  reformers,  boards  of 
education,  “provincial”  education  offi- 
cials. What  the  teachers’  center  idea 
does  is  to  put  the  monkey  of  educational 
reform  on  the  teachers’  own  backs.  And 
they  love  it.’ 

It  is  important  that  we  in  Ontario  educa- 
tion recognize  the  underlying  rationale 
for  teacher  centers,  for  all  of  our  experi- 
ence in  development  work  reminds  us  of 
the  validity  of  this  rationale.  Stephen 
Bailey  has  expressed  it  in  the  following 
terms: 

‘ — Fundamental  educational  reform  will 
come  only  through  those  charged  with 
the  basic  educational  responsibility:  to 
wit,  the  teachers. 

— Teachers  are  unlikely  to  change  their 
ways  of  doing  things  just  because  im- 
perious, theoretical  reformers  tell  them 
to  shape  up. 

— Teachers  will  take  reform  seriously 
only  when  they  are  responsible  for  defin- 
ing their  own  needs  and  receiving  help 
on  their  own  terms  and  turf.’ 

In  the  belief  that  teacher  centers  may 
form  the  essential  but  presently  missing 
link  between  innovative  ideas  and  class- 

Iroom  performance,  I propose  to  study 
the  movement  carefully,  to  discuss  it  with 
the  Ontario  Teachers’  Federation,  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Administrative 
Education  Officials,  and  the  Ontario 
j Department  of  Education.  Perhaps,  coop- 
I eratively,  we  might  establish  a few 
experimental  centers  in  Ontario  and 
learn  from  our  own  experience. 
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The  two  ‘salesmen’  start  their  patter. 
‘Now  this  is  a healthy  lung  . . . ’ The 
audience’s  gaze  shifts  to  a wooden 
figure  of  the  head  and  chest  of  a man. 

Jack  Loucks,  twelve  years  old,  and  his 
partner  Harold  Pullen,  thirteen,  are  busy 
demonstrating  the  problems  that  smok- 
ers face.  While  they  do  so,  Bernard 
Lambsdorff,  Program  Director  for  the 
Cochrane  District  Tuberculosis  and  Res- 
piratory Disease  Association,  stands  to 
one  side.  He  has  been  upstaged. 

Each  year  Mr.  Lambsdorff  travels  the 
Cochrane  and  Timiskaming  districts,  giv- 
ing talks  on  respiratory  problems.  This 
year,  in  the  town  of  Cochrane,  he  finds 
that  his  grades  4 to  8 audiences  are 
much  more  interested  in  his  talks  than 
they  were  last  year.  Jack  and  Harold, 
with  their  ‘Choking  Chuck,’  have  pro- 
vided that  interest. 

Months  earlier  the  boys  made  Chuck  for 
Central  Senior  Public  School’s  science 
fair.  They  won  first  prize  at  this  event 
and  then  traveled  to  other  areas,  receiv- 
ing an  honorable  mention  at  one  fair 
that  included  entries  from  high  school 
students. 


‘Our  local  cancer  society  people  donated 
the  overlays  of  the  healthy  and  diseased 
lungs,’  Jack  explains.  ‘We  cut  a hole  in 
Chuck’s  chest  and  taped  the  overlays 
over  it.  When  people  see  the  diseased 
lung  with  a light  behind  it,  they  find  it 
pretty  gruesome!’ 

For  one  day,  the  boys  are  accompanying 
Mr.  Lambsdorff  and  giving  demonstra- 
tions in  two  schools.  They  find  their 
model  blows  fuses  in  some  of  the  class- 
rooms but  the  principal,  Richard  Moore, 
takes  care  of  these  minor  difficulties. 

Interest  quickens  when  the  boys  place  a 
cigarette  in  Chuck’s  mouth.  Jack  works 
a bellows  and  the  cigarette  is  puffed 
away  in  seconds.  Then  Harold  pulls  out 
a filter  and  the  coated  mess  is  displayed 
for  the  students. 

Mr.  Lambsdorff  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
wooden  smoker  and  his  grade  8 helpers. 
‘I’d  hire  the  boys  if  I could,’  he  says. 

Chuck  says  nothing.  He  just  waits  for  the 
next  drag. 
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Talking 

to 

Parents 

For  too  long  a time  schools  seemed  to 
operate  on  an  uneasy  arrangement  with 
parents:  ‘If  you  stay  in  your  corner,  we’ll 
stay  in  ours.’  Fortunately,  this  situation 
has  changed  in  recent  years;  at  least 
some  semblance  of  dialogue  now  exists 
between  the  home  and  the  school.  But 
the  long  years  of  silence  have  left  both 
groups  uncomfortable  and  seriously 
inept  in  a relationship  that  ought  to  be  as 
easy  as  it  is  vital  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
common  goal  of  parents  and  teachers  - 
the  development  of  the  child.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  made  in  an  effort  to 
help  teachers  to  better  understand  and 
fulfill  their  role  in  relation  to  parents. 

The  success  of  any  human  relationship 
is  based  on  its  authenticity.  It  is  not 
enough  to  convince  oneself  that  one 
ought  to  act  a certain  way  if  one’s  feel- 
ings do  not  line  up  with  one’s  actions.  It 
is  essential,  then,  for  the  teacher  to 
assess  his  own  attitude  to  parents,  since 
honesty  is  basic  to  positive  interaction, 
and  to  avoid  developing  a mere  ‘ap- 
proach.’ Nothing  is  more  important  to  a 
parent  than  his  own  child,  and  if  his 
actions  sometimes  seem  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion,  they  may  be  but  a reflection 
of  this  deep  parental  concern.  A teacher 
who  understands  this  fact  is  in  a better 
position  to  rise  above  the  emotion  in  any 
given  situation  and  influence  the  discus- 
sion in  a positive  way. 

Parents  want  the  best  for  their  children. 
Most  of  them  do  not  want  to  be  ‘problem 
parents.’  Yet  this  is  what  often  happens. 
One  teacher  who  was  known  to  be  hav- 
ing problems  with  her  classes  was  asked 
by  another  teacher  how  the  children 
were  behaving  that  day.  She  replied,  ‘The 
kids  would  be  all  right  - if  they  were  only 
all  orphans.’ 

It  is  easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  ego 
of  a parent  is  very  much  wrapped  up  in 
his  child.  A statement  viewed  by  the 
teacher  as  objective  and  constructive 
may  be  seen  by  the  parent  as  a personal 
accusation.  The  same  parent  that  glows 
with  pride  at  his  child’s  accomplish- 
ments consciously  or  unconsciously 
shares  the  blame  for  his  failures.  Unless 
a teacher  is  constantly  sensitive  to  this 
fact  he  will  misunderstand  the  defensive- 
ness that  often  manifests  itself  in  a form 
of  counterattack.  Parents  need  accep- 
tance and  approval  as  much  as  students 
and  teachers  do. 
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ideas’  espoused  in  education  are  almost 
destroyed  by  the  tendency  to  institution- 
alize them.  Schools  have  begun  to  see 
the  value  of  teachers  and  parents  talking 
with  each  other,  but  the  arbitrary  sched- 
uling of  these  talks  often  destroys  a large 
part  of  their  value.  The  setting  aside  of 
certain  days  each  term  for  parent- 
teacher  interviews  may  guarantee  such 
occasions,  but  it  also  tends  to  reduce 
them  to  formalities.  The  interviews  may 
be  scheduled  for  times  that  are  incon- 
venient to  both  teachers  and  parents. 

The  amount  of  time  allowed  for  each 
interview  is  usually  too  short  to  establish 
a climate  conducive  to  discussion,  to  say 
nothing  of  moving  into  significant  dis- 
cussion. The  time  at  which  the  interview 
is  held  rarely  bears  any  relation  to  the 
time  at  which  a specific  need  is  experi- 
enced by  a child  or  sensed  by  a parent 
or  teacher. 

Interviews  should  be  the  spontaneous 
outgrowth  of  felt  needs.  They  should  be 
initiated  by  the  parent,  the  teacher,  or, 
indeed,  the  student,  and  they  should 
result  from  happy  situations  as  well  as 
unhappy  ones.  It  is  hoped  that  a trend 
will  soon  develop  toward  less  formal  and 
more  personal  discussions  as  the  need 
arises. 

Arranging  Interviews 

Many  schools  schedule  parent-teacher 
interviews  in  such  a way  that  all  the 
teachers  in  the  school  are  interviewing 
parents  during  the  same  week.  If  this  is 
the  case,  the  individual  teacher  may 
have  little  influence  in  changing  these 
arrangements,  but  they  do  not  hinder  him 
from  augmenting  these  formal  occasions 
with  spontaneous  telephone  calls  and 
home  visits. 


Because  home  visits  are  part  of  the 
public  health  nurse’s  job,  school  nurses 
often  know  more  about  students’  home 
conditions  and  situations  than  their 
teachers  do.  Since  the  days  of  the  rural 
school,  when  parents  vied  to  have  the 
teacher  for  supper,  teachers  have  not 
considered  visits  to  their  pupils’  homes 
as  part  of  their  job.  When  interviews  are 
required  they  are  almost  always  held  at 
the  school,  and  some  teachers  firmly 
believe  that  this  is  the  only  place  these 
meetings  should  take  place.  They  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  an  awareness  of 
some  of  the  problems  with  which  a har- 
ried mother  must  cope  can  provide  a 
better  understanding  of  her  response  to 
school  situations. 

Where  should  an  interview  be  held?  The 
answer  to  this  question  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  situation.  From  the  teacher’s 
point  of  view,  the  interview  should  be 
arranged  to  accommodate  the  parents;  if 
the  main  purpose  is  to  get  the  assistance 
of  the  parent,  the  school  should  make 
every  effort  to  facilitate  the  process.  A 
visit  to  the  school  may  be  a great  incon- 
venience and,  in  some  cases,  an  impos- 
sibility for  a mother  with  younger  chil- 
dren. The  teacher  should  find  out  from 
the  parent  whether  she  would  rather  be 
free  of  home  distractions  by  coming  to 
the  school  or  whether  she  would  find  it 
more  convenient  to  have  the  teacher 
drop  into  the  home.  Both  situations  have 
advantages  - a combination  is  the  ideal. 

Preparing  for  Interviews 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important  fac- 
tor in  preparing  for  an  interview  is  the 
necessity  of  being  clear  about  the  objec- 
tives. Before  starting,  the  teacher 
must  know  what  action  he  hopes  will 


When  Should  Interviews  Be  Held? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  ‘good 
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result  from  the  discussion.  Unless  this 
action  is  clearly  defined  ahead  of  time 
the  discussion  may  turn  into  a confron- 
tation or  at  best  a narration  of  incidents. 

The  aim  of  the  first  contact  may  be  to 
establish  a pleasant  working  relationship 
with  the  parents.  This  could  take  the 
form  of  a telephone  call  in  which  the 
teacher  reports  some  particular  achieve- 
ment of  the  child.  It  could  also  be  han- 
dled by  a short,  friendly  note,  although 
this  is  not  as  effective  as  a personal 
conversation  in  which  the  parent  can 
show  an  immediate  response.  A child’s 
absence  from  school  due  to  sickness 
provides  the  teacher  with  an  opportunity 
to  drop  some  books  off  at  the  home. 
Unless  arrangements  have  been  made 
ahead  of  time,  the  teacher  should  just 
stop  at  the  door,  express  friendly  interest 
in  the  child’s  welfare,  and  leave.  These 
are  ‘openers,’  which  can  go  a long  way 
toward  making  the  next  meeting  produc- 
tive and  successful. 

In  order  to  intelligently  discuss  the  pro- 
gress of  a student  with  his  parents,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a file  that  records  the 
student’s  work  over  a fairly  broad  period 
of  time.  This  file  should  contain  actual 
samples  of  his  work  so  that  the  parents 
can  readily  see  whether  the  problem 
under  discussion  is  one  of  long  standing 
or  of  recent  origin.  It  should  also  contain 
anecdotal  records,  which  might  consist 
of  slips  of  paper  dated  and  inserted  into 
the  folder  throughout  the  term.  It  is 
important  to  have  on  hand  all  information 
pertinent  to  the  item  under  discussion. 
This  kind  of  material  assists  the  teacher 
in  both  diagnosing  and  interpreting  for 
the  parents. 

Since  the  child  is  a vital  part  of  any  plan 
that  is  worked  out,  there  are  times  when 
it  is  helpful  to  have  him  attend  at  least 
part  of  the  interview.  A happier  and  more 


cooperative  climate  can  be  established 
by  explaining  to  the  student  ahead  of 
time  the  purpose  and  some  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  proposed  meeting  with  his 
parents. 

Choosing  the  Setting  for  Interviews 

Irving  Goffman,  in  The  Presentation  of 
Self  in  Everyday  Life,  points  out  the  sig- 
nificance that  setting  can  have  in  reveal- 
ing a situation.  Teachers  often  forget 
how  forbidding  a classroom  may  appear 
to  a parent;  it  may  conjure  up  all  kinds 
of  teacher-pupil  relationships  that  he, 
himself,  has  experienced. 

By  defining  the  territory  the  school  has 
in  effect  placed  the  parent  at  something 
of  a disadvantage.  It  remains,  then,  for 
the  teacher  to  make  every  effort  to  put 
the  parent  at  ease  and  to  alter  his 
impression  that  the  teacher  is  ‘in  charge.’ 
This  cannot  possibly  take  place  if  the 
teacher  remains  behind  his  desk  and  the 
parent  is  expected  to  squeeze  into  a 
pupil’s  desk.  Imagine  the  implications  of 
that  setting!  Teacher  and  parent  should 
sit  side  by  side  or  across  from  one 
another  at  a table.  Besides  ‘equalizing’ 
the  situation,  this  seating  arrangement 
allows  space  for  records  and  samples  of 
work  to  be  spread  out.  Handling  the 
folder  and  other  records  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  use  his  hands 
and  provides  him  with  a measure  of  sup- 
port. It  is  a good  idea  to  provide  a pencil 
and  pad  of  paper  for  the  use  of  the 
parent.  This  gesture  gives  him  some- 
thing to  do  to  relieve  some  of  the  tension 
and  allows  him  to  move  into  a ‘working’ 
relationship  with  the  teacher. 

Nonverbal  communication  is  just  as 
important  as  the  words  that  are  used. 

The  physical  setting  and  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  teacher  can  often  make  or 
break  what  otherwise  appears  to  be  a 
well-planned  interview. 


The  Content  of  Interviews 

The  opening  remarks  of  any  discussion 
play  a significant  part  in  setting  the  tone 
of  the  conference.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  wise  to  start  with  something 
objective.  Instead  of  launching  into  a 
discussion  of  the  child’s  progress,  which 
may  set  up  a defensive  reaction,  an 
objective  description  of  the  program  and 
some  of  its  aims  gets  both  teacher  and 
parent  moving  in  a common  direction. 
This  explanation  should  be  accompanied 
by  specific  materials  but  free  of  the 
educational  jargon  that  separates  the 
profession  from  the  public.  Once  an 
atmosphere  of  ‘togetherness’  has  been 
achieved,  the  discussion  can  move  more 
productively  toward  the  child’s  response 
to  that  program. 

Parents  are  often  unaware  of  many  of  the 
services  provided  by  the  school  system 
or  by  other  public  bodies.  A discussion 
of  these  services,  as  they  relate  to  the 
child’s  needs,  can  be  very  helpful. 

The  Follow-up 

In  order  to  realize  a feeling  of  team  effort 
between  parent  and  teacher,  a specific 
action  of  some  kind  should  be  solicited 
from  the  parent  during  the  interview.  This 
might  mean  asking  the  parent  to  watch 
for  and  record  instances  of  modified 
behavior  in  the  desired  direction,  or  it 
might  mean  asking  him  to  assist  the 
pupil  in  a particular  subject.  In  any 
event,  a date  should  be  set  for  the 
teacher  to  contact  the  parent  so  that  they 
can  share  any  new  information.  It  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  such  a commit- 
ment be  kept.  There  is  nothing  more  dis- 
couraging for  a parent  than  to  plan  and 
work  diligently  toward  a pre-established 
date  and  then  to  have  nothing  happen. 

Do  not  leave  it  to  memory;  mark  the 
appointment  on  a calendar  or  daybook 
and  keep  it  assiduously. 

There  is  one  last  comment  that  should 
be  made.  Each  teacher  should  be  him- 
self and  build  on  his  own  strengths.  A 
nineteen-  or  twenty-year-old  teacher 
ought  not  to  undertake  to  tell  a forty- 
year-old  mother  how  to  raise  her  chil- 
dren. The  particular  strength  of  young 
teachers  is  in  their  enthusiasm  and  spon- 
taneity, and  they  should  capitalize  on 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who 
has  been  at  the  job  long  enough  to  have 
had  some  of  that  ardor  pale  ought  to 
bring  to  the  interview  the  wealth  of  his 
judgment  and  experience. 
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The  many  different  cultures  that  coexist 
in  Canada  were  once  separated  by  dis- 
tance and  time  as  well  as  by  their  differ- 
ent life-styles.  Now,  due  to  faster  modes 
of  transport  and  improved  systems  of 
communication,  these  varied  ways  of 
life  are  increasingly  being  brought  face 
to  face  with  each  other.  How  can  schools 
better  equip  students  to  handle  such  con- 
frontations with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing? One  activity  seeking  answers 
to  this  question  is  OISE’s  Indian  Studies 
Project. 

Origins 

The  Indian  Studies  Project  grew  out  of 
a survey  initiated  in  1963  by  the  newly 
formed  Ontario  Curriculum  Institute 
(OCI).  The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to 
look  into  the  scope  and  organization  of 
curricula  in  Ontario,  and  one  of  the  out- 
comes was  a three-year  plan  to  develop 
broad  connective  studies  cutting  hori- 
zontally across  subjects  and  vertically 
through  all  ages  and  levels  of  learning. 

To  implement  this  plan  in  one  area  of 
curriculum,  the  Social  Sciences  Planning 
Committee  was  established  in  1964,  with 
the  dual  function  of  examining  ‘the 
ideational,  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical aspects’  of  the  social  sciences 
and  providing  guidance  for  four  research 
committees  that  were  subsequently 
established.  These  research  committees 
were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
developing  curricula  in  the  following 
areas:  economics  and  political  science; 
geography;  history,  sociology,  and 
anthropology;  and  social  studies. 

The  Social  Studies  Committee  chose  to 
produce  a unit  that  would  bring  students 
into  contact  with  a culture  very  different 
from  their  own  and  thereby  enlarge  their 
understanding  of  the  human  condition. 
The  Blackfoot  Indians  were  selected  as 
the  subject  of  the  unit,  and  the  curricu- 
lum design  embraced  grades  7 to  13. 


Meanwhile,  in  1966,  the  Ontario  Curricu- 
lum Institute  became  part  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  and 
OISE  committed  itself  to  completing  all 
ongoing  OCI  projects.  The  Indian  Studies 
Project  is  the  last  of  these. 


Choice  of  the  Blackfoot  as  Subjects 
While  the  Blackfoot  Indians  provided  the 
focus  for  the  social  studies  unit,  any 
cultural  group  might  have  been  arbi- 
trarily selected.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
several  reasons  why  the  Blackfoot  cul- 
ture was  a good  choice. 
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For  one  thing,  the  Blackfoot  are  a well- 
defined  group  and  have  remained  more 
or  less  intact  throughout  their  history. 
Also,  their  culture  has  undergone  two 
significant  changes:  the  first  following 
the  importation  of  the  four-footed  horse 
and  the  second  following  the  opening  up 
of  the  country  by  the  iron  horse.  Further- 
more, information  on  the  Blackfoot  cul- 
ture was  readily  available  to  curriculum 
developers  and,  once  a curriculum 
prototype  was  established,  there  would 
be  scope  for  students  to  explore  the  cul- 
tural patterns  of  other  Indian  tribes. 

Scope  of  the  Project 
As  already  implied,  the  purpose  of  the 
Indian  Studies  Project  was  not  to  cram 
students’  heads  with  facts  about  another 
culture  but  to  awaken  their  understand- 
ing of  cultural  differences,  to  help  them 
recognize  their  own  cultural  biases,  and 
to  provide  them  with  insight  into  the 
drives  that  unite  all  people  - irrespective 
of  cultural  background.  In  other  words, 
the  learning  process  had  not  only  to 
stimulate  their  intellects  but  also  to  give 
them  a ‘feeling’  for  another  culture. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  members  of 
the  project  decided  to  adopt  the  inquiry 
approach,  in  which  learning  is  an  internal 
process  that  occurs  when  one  is  stimu- 
lated to  question  and  to  seek  answers  to 
questions  and  in  which  there  is  no 
obvious  dichotomy  between  content  and 
method.  The  materials  in  the  resource 
file  are  designed  to  foster  this  approach 
and  to  provide  students  with  a feeling  for 
the  culture  they  are  studying.  The 
materials  range  from  filmstrips  and  re- 
cordings about  the  Blackfoot’s  current 
way  of  life  to  booklets  about  their  leg- 
ends and  their  history  and  maps  show- 
ing the  territories  over  which  they  have 
ranged  and  the  location  of  their  present 
reserves.  This  file,  however,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a definitive  study  of  the 
Blackfoot  culture;  it  may  be  added  to  as 
the  need  or  opportunity  arises.  Also, 
some  of  the  materials  are  designed  to 
form  bridges  from  the  consideration  of 
the  Blackfoot  culture  to  the  considera- 
tion of  many  other  Canadian  cultures. 

The  Teacher’s  Role 

In  the  inquiry  approach  to  learning,  the 
role  of  the  teacher  becomes  that  of  a 
manipulator  of  environmental  stimuli  and 
an  unobtrusive  guide  in  the  process  of 
questioning  and  finding  out  answers  to 
questions.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  res- 
pond to  each  student’s  needs  and  inter- 


ests and  to  draw  out  each  experience  to 
yield  the  greatest  value. 

Although  they  are  learning  fast,  many 
teachers  are  inexperienced  when  it 
comes  to  handling  inquiry  techniques. 
Therefore,  even  if  schools  were  to  buy 
it,  the  Blackfoot  Resource  File,  if  put 
straight  on  the  market,  would  do  little  in 
itself  to  improve  education.  The  Commit- 
tee felt  that  teachers  using  the  unit 
needed  training  in  inquiry  techniques 
and,  consequently,  in-service  education 
of  teachers  through  workshops  and  other 
means  has  been  a major  concern  in  the 
project. 

Phase  1 — The  Pilot  Stage 

The  pilot  stage  involved  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  materials  and  the 
holding  of  exploratory  teacher  work- 
shops. The  members  of  the  Indian  Stu- 
dies Project  began  by  producing  a num- 
ber of  experimental  files  designed  both 
to  stimulate  inquiry  and  to  provide  infor- 
mation. The  types  of  materials  included 
in  the  files  are  shown  in  the  list  at  the 
end  of  this  article,  although  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  original  files  differed  from 
me  final  product.  Typical  of  the  kind  of 
materials  produced  is  the  film  Facets 
which,  by  bombarding  the  viewer  with 
many  aspects  of  Indian  and  European- 
Canadian  culture  and  by  juxtaposing 
footage  from  a variety  of  sources,  raises 
questions  in  the  viewer’s  mind  and 
actively  involves  him  in  searching  for 
meaningful  answers.  The  materials  have 
undergone  two  revisions:  the  first  on  the 
basis  of  trials  with  Blackfoot  students 
at  St.  Mary’s  School  on  the  reserve  near 
Cardston  and  in  Fort  MacLeod  and  the 
second  on  the  basis  of  student  and 
teacher  reaction  in  Ontario. 


Teachers  working  with  the  Indian  Studies  file 
during  a workshop  at  Cedar  Glen,  near 
Bolton,  Ontario 


Testing  the  file  materials  at  St.  Mary’s,  an 
all-Indian  school  on  the  Blood  Reserve  at 
Cardston,  Alberta 


Grade  9 students  at  Elia  Junior  High  School 
in  North  York  exploring  the  materials 


In  October  1970,  a group  of  teachers 
from  nineteen  Ontario  schools  (including 
two  separate  schools  and  five  on  Indian 
reservations)  attended  a workshop  at 
Cedar  Glen.  There  they  performed  a dual 
role;  they  worked  with  the  file  materials 
in  much  the  same  way  as  students  and, 
at  the  same  time,  studied  the  learning 
process  from  the  perspective  of  the 
teacher. 


When  they  returned  to  their  schools, 
these  teachers  began  introducing  the 
experimental  resource  files  in  their  class- 
rooms. Almost  all  the  teachers  were 
visited  at  least  once  by  a project  mem- 
ber, and  every  week  they  sent  in  tapes 
about  their  classroom  experiences,  to 
which  they  received  taped  replies.  A 
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library  of  these  tapes  has  provided  a 
valuable  source  of  soft  data  for  the 
project. 

Then,  at  the  beginning  of  1971,  the 
teachers  participated  in  a follow-up 
workshop,  during  which  they  reacted  to 
such  things  as  the  adequacy  of  the 
materials,  the  problems  involved  in  their 
teaching  experiences  with  the  file,  the 
value  of  the  first  workshop  as  prepara- 
tion for  using  the  file  in  the  classroom, 
and  the  implications  of  the  project  for 
future  teaching.  Discussions,  which  were 
conducted  in  small  groups  and  taped, 
provided  valuable  insights  into  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  teachers. 

Evaluation 

A number  of  evaluative  instruments  were 
devised  and  administered  during  the 
pilot  stage. 

A checklist  of  materials  secured  informa- 
tion on  the  amount  of  use  and  the  student 
rating  of  each  item  in  the  file.  Most  fre- 
quently used  items  were  the  films 
(Facets  and  The  Ballad  of  Crowfoot ); 
least  used  were  the  maps.  The  items 
rated  most  highly  by  the  students  were 
two  booklets,  Legends  and  Half  and  Half 
Man,  followed  by  the  films. 

A sentence-completion  exercise  admin- 
istered before  and  after  the  unit  pro- 
vided information  on  the  development  of 
concepts  and  attitudes  among  students. 
A number  of  changes  were  significant. 
For  example,  among  non-Indian  high 
school  students  there  was  less  tendency 
to  think  of  Indian  people  in  terms  of 
stereotypes  and  an  increased  awareness 
of  the  problems  that  they  face.  Younger 
non-Indian  students  (grades  6,  7,  and  8) 
were  more  aware  of  the  variety  of  occu- 
pations in  which  Indian  people  engage. 

A word-grouping  task,  to  be  adminis- 
tered before  and  after  the  unit,  is  being 
devised  and  will  help  to  provide  an  index 
of  conceptual  development.  Attitudinal 
changes  will  show  up  in  semantic  differ- 
ential scales.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the 
data  from  these  scales  has  just  been 
processed  by  the  Computing  Services 
Group  and  must  be  analyzed.  Another 
exercise,  the  writing  of  questions  on  the 
unit,  also  awaits  analysis. 

Phase  2 — The  Current  Stage 

All  of  the  revised  materials  in  the  file 
were  ready  for  use  as  of  December  1 971 . 
Since  that  time,  a number  of  workshops 
for  teachers  using  the  kit  have  been  held 


throughout  the  province.  These  work- 
shops are  offered  on  the  following  basis: 
for  every  kit  that  is  sold,  the  purchaser 
may  designate  three  teachers  to  attend 
free  of  charge,  each  workshop  having 
twenty  to  thirty  participants.  Training  is 
offered  in  the  inquiry  approach  and  in  the 
use  of  different  media,  and  emphasis  is 
placed  on  using  the  Blackfoot  materials 
as  a bridge  to  the  study  of  other  cul- 
tures. 

Some  of  the  counties  in  which  work- 
shops have  already  been  held  are  North 
York,  Middlesex,  Peel,  York,  Leeds,  Ren- 
frew, Carleton,  and  Durham.  Workshops 
are  presently  being  planned  for  such 
areas  as  Simcoe,  Kenora,  Parry  Sound, 
and  for  the  teachers  colleges  in  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  Peterborough,  Hamilton,  Lon- 
don, Stratford,  North  Bay,  and  Sudbury. 

In  addition  to  these  workshops,  follow-up 
procedures  are  provided  for  individual 
classrooms. 

Reactions 

The  Indian  Studies  Project  has  received 
wide  press  coverage  and  has  aroused 
interest  across  Canada.  The  approach 
and  the  materials  have  been  well 
received.  Criticisms  offered  have  tended 
to  focus  on  two  areas.  One  is  expense  - 
yet  the  price  of  the  file  ($300)  represents 
only  the  cost  of  production,  and  the 
value  of  the  file  per  cost  dollar  is  sharply 
emphasized  by  comparison  with  com- 
mercially available  kits  of  this  sort.  The 
other  area  of  criticism  is  in  the  project 
subject  and  approach,  and  the  objec- 
tions stem  from  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
People  having  little  acquaintance  with 
the  project  have  tended  to  conceive  of  it 
as  being  an  examination  of  the  Indian  as 
another  form  of  life  rather  than  as  the 
author  of  another  culture. 

If,  as  many  Indian  and  non-Indian  people 
agree,  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
Indian  result  largely  from  prejudice,  the 
materials  produced  by  those  involved  in 
the  Indian  Studies  Project  could  be  of 
inestimable  value.  Certainly  they  have  a 
unique  potential  for  creating  an  aware- 
ness of  cultural  bias  and  fostering  an 
ability  to  cope  with  it. 


Oqter  box:  Booklets  (6  of  each) 

Legends  (plus  record). 

Half  and  Half  Man, 

Crop  Eared  Wolf, 

Two  Cultures  Meet  at  T reaty  7, 

T reaty  7, 

Red  Crow’s  Autobiography, 

As  We  See  It, 

Family  Life  (plus  record), 

Balance  in  Motion, 

Do  It  Yourself  Booklet 
Top  tray: 

Five  posters, 

Canada’s  First  People  map, 

Facets  (16mm  film), 

Ballad  of  Crowfoot  (1 6mm  film), 

Ballad  of  Crowfoot  lyrics, 

Ten  different  tape  cassettes, 

Blackfoot  Songs  record  (6), 

Education  and  the  Canadian  Indian  (6), 
For  the  Teacher, 

Balance  in  Motion  (filmstrip), 

Buffalo  in  the  Life  of  the  Blackfoot 
(filmstrip), 

Blackfoot  Artifacts  1 (photo  album), 
Blackfoot  Artifacts  2 (photo  album), 

The  Setting  (photo  album) 

Second  tray: 

Newspapers, 

Four  newspaper  clippings  (6). 

Red  Paper  White  Paper 
folders  (6)  containing: 

Citizens  Plus, 

Harold  Cardinal’s  Address  to  Prime 
Minister, 

History  of  Government  Indian  Policy, 
Indian  Reserve  Lands, 

Red  Paper  Presentation  Agenda  and 
Delegates, 

Indian  Policy, 

Government  Statement  on  Indian  Policy 
1969  (press  release), 

Speech  of  Honourable  Mr.  Chretien 
Third  tray: 

Facts  Flyer, 

We  are  all  Blackfoot  (6), 

Blackfoot  Kinship  (6), 

Blackfoot  Politics  before  T reaty  7 (6), 
Blackfoot  Language  (6), 

People  Today  (slide  set), 

Faces  Today  (slide  set), 

Faces  of  the  Past  (slide  set) 

Fourth  tray: 

Scrapbooks 
Fifth  tray: 

T reaty  7 facsimile  (6), 

As  the  Artist  Sees  It  (illustration  packet), 
A Blackfoot  Winter  Count, 

A Word  in  Your  Ear  (record), 

Blood  Reserve  Map  facsimile  (6), 

Land  Classification  map  (6), 
Topography  map  (6), 

Reserve  Locations  map  (6), 

Oil  and  Gas  Field  Locations  map  (6) 
Indian  Affairs  Publications: 

The  Indian  News, 

Indian  Act, 

Indian  People  and  the  Indian  Act, 
Linguistic  and  Cultural  Affiliations  of 
Canadian  Indian  Bands 
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The 

Royal 

Bank 

Although  the  Royal  Bank’s  new 
program  in  consumer  education 
has  already  been  publicized  in 
some  parts  of  Ontario,  its  signifi- 
cance is  such  that  we  are  pleased 
to  feature  it  in  this  column. 
Designed  for  the  Canadian  public, 
with  particular  attention  to  young 
people,  the  program  deals  with 
personal  money  management  and 
the  wise  use  of  credit.  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  materials  but  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  requirement 
with  regard  to  teachers  kits  appear- 
ing at  the  end  of  that  section.  All 
program  materials  are  available 
from: 

Community  Relations  Officer, 
Public  Relations  Department, 

Head  Office, 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 

P.O.  Box  6001, 

Montreal  101,  P.Q. 

PRINTED  MATERIAL 

Your  Money  Matters 
An  illustrated  40-page  booklet  on 
money  and  money  management, 
budgeting,  and  the  intelligent  use 
of  consumer  credit.  Charts  and 
diagrams  combine  effectively  with 
the  text  in  a succinct  review  of 
money  and  its  use  in  our  society. 
Available  from  local  branches  of 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  as  well 
as  from  the  above  address. 


Teaching  Aids 
from  the 
Community 


'Your  Money  Matters’  Teachers  Kit 
A package  of  materials  designed 
to  assist  the  teacher  in  developing 
student  understanding  of  money 
matters.  This  kit  may  be  used  as 
a basis  for  special  courses  in 
money  management  or  as  resource 
material  for  specific  topics  in  busi- 
ness education,  home  economics, 
and  social  affairs  classes  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  The  kit 
includes: 

1)  Six  booklets 

— You  and  Your  Money.  What 
money  is,  dollars  and  real  value, 
money  and  time,  payroll  deduc- 
tions, and  taxes. 

— Put  Time  on  Your  Side.  The 
different  aspects  of  consumer 
credit,  with  special  attention  to 
credit  for  teenagers. 

— Planning  Your  Lifestyle.  Choices 
and  goals  can  be  realized  through 
proper  planning;  a guide  to  making 
budgets  work,  based  on  ‘cash- 
flow’ principles. 

— Value  for  Your  Money.  Informed 
buying  in  making  major  purchases; 
buying  as  opposed  to  renting, 
mortgages. 

— Your  Stake  in  Tomorrow.  Sav- 
ings and  investments;  ways  to 
make  money  grow. 

— Your  Money  is  Their  Business. 
Organizations  that  deal  in  money; 
the  services  they  offer  and  the 
various  types  of  accounts 
available. 

2)  Topics  for  teachers  (a  set  for 
each  of  the  preceding  booklets)  — 
Suggestions  for  interesting  ways 
of  presenting  the  material  and 
stimulating  student  participation. 

3)  Transparencies  (a  set  for  each 
of  the  preceding  booklets)  — 
Illustrations  for  key  points  in  the 
booklets  for  use  with  an  overhead 
projector. 

4)  A listing  of  resource  materials  — 
A list  of  other  relevant  materials 
available  for  teacher  use. 

Your  Money  Matters  teachers  kits 
are  available  without  charge  to 
teachers  and  school  administrators 
in  response  to  requests  submitted 
on  official  school  or  school  board 
letterhead. 


FILMS 

The  following  1 6 mm  color  films 
are  available  on  loan  without 
charge  and  may  be  returned 
‘collect.’ 


It's  Not  All  Magic,  Mr.  Marks 
(9  minutes) 

Henry  Marks  discovers  that  magic 
cannot  compensate  for  a lack  of 
planning  and  good  sense  in  the 
pursuit  of  a desired  way  of  living. 
(Available  in  English  and  French.) 


Charge,  Said  Mr.  Cross 
(12  minutes) 

A credit  card  affords  Mr.  Cross  a 
temporary  escape  from  his  prob- 
lems and  involves  him  in  a ‘pay 
later’  situation.  (Available  in 
English  only.) 


How  to  Get  Money  from  a Bank 
(8V2  minutes) 

The  hilarious  failure  of  a would-be 
bank  robber  is  used  to  highlight 
ways  of  getting  money  from  a 
lending  institution.  The  film  also 
shows  that  it  pays  to  ‘shop  around’ 
for  credit.  (Available  in  English 
and  French.) 

More  Than  a Matter  of  Money 
(13  minutes) 

The  bank  as  a functioning  part  of 
the  community;  its  involvement  in 
small  personal  goals  and  large- 
scale  business  operations.  (Avail- 
able in  English  and  French.) 


The  photographs  above  are  stills 
taken  from  the  films 


Budgeting’s  for  the  Birds 
(1 0 minutes) 

Hector  and  Isabel  Bird  find  that 


successful  budgeting  involves 
choosing  a way  of  living  suited  to 
one's  personality  and  goals.  (Avail- 
able in  English  and  French.) 
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anecdotal  cards  on  which  teachers  jot  down 
comments  about  their  behavior.  Generally 
the  emphasis  is  on  positive  aspects  in  order 
to  reinforce  good  behavior  patterns.  This 
system  has  resulted  in  an  improvement  in 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  many  of  the 
children  and  has  helped  in  the  identification 
of  the  emotional  problems  of  particular 
youngsters  who  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
cope.  Parents,  if  they  wish,  may  see  their 
child’s  anecdotal  card;  the  policy  of  the 
school  has  always  been  to  establish  close 
rapport  with  parents. 


Situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  Etobicoke, 
Braeburn  Junior  Public  School  opened  in 
1967  and  moved  into  its  present  building  a 
year  later.  There  are  over  five  hundred  pupils 
— junior,  primary,  and  kindergarten. 

At  first,  there  were  a number  of  problems  to 
be  tackled  — in  particular,  many  of  the  older 
children  had  language  difficulties.  Classified 
as  an  inner-city  school,  Braeburn  has  made 
good  use  of  its  extra  quota  of  teachers,  as 
well  as  of  students  from  nearby  Humber 
Teachers’  College  and  even  of  local  high 
school  students,  in  helping  the  children  learn 
to  read  and  write.  Careful  testing  is  used 
both  to  pinpoint  language  difficulties  and  to 
chart  progress,  and  every  morning  scattered 
groups  of  children  can  be  seen  throughout 
the  school  working  with  their  teachers  on 
basic  language  skills.  Flexibility  in  the  pro- 
gram is  advanced  by  flexibility  in  the  school’s 


architecture;  moveable  walls  in  an  open  plan 
system  allow  for  a variety  of  class  groupings. 
To  date,  the  improvement  in  the  reading 
performance  of  the  children  has  been 
remarkable. 

Another  problem  faced  by  Braeburn  — one 
common  to  many  inner-city  schools  — was  the 
hostility  of  many  of  the  children  toward  the 
school  environment.  Principal  Dave  Wood's 
way  around  this  problem  was  to  split  up  the 
junior  school  into  six  ‘houses,’  or  multi-age 
family  groups.  As  well  as  forming  a basis  on 
which  to  organize  the  educational  program, 
these  houses  provide  a friendly  spirit  of 
competition;  points  for  the  Braeburn  Cup 
are  awarded  to  each  house  in  three  areas  — 
academic,  athletic,  and  ‘level  of  trust.’  To 
establish  in  which  of  the  five  levels  of  trust 
each  child  should  be  placed  (and  whether 
he  moves  up  or  down),  the  children  carry 


After  a tough  baptism  then,  the  atmosphere 
of  Braeburn  has  become  a very  happy  one, 
and  other  inner-city  elementary  schools  could 
learn  much  from  what  has  been  achieved 
there. 
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